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How Many Homes Claim 
September as the Brightening Month? 


How many home-lovers the country over are turning now 
to ways and means of bringing more beauty and comfort into 
their homes before winter sets in ! 


For all these the Wanamaker Jewelry and Silverware Store 
has made inviting preparations. Counters and cases are 
brimming with delightful fittings that combine individual 
charm, artistic worth, practical usefulness, and reasonable 
price. The collection of quadruple silver plate is repre- 
sentative. 

a are to be had in many styles, at prices from $9.50 

to $13. 

Egg cookers, $10.50. Chafing dishes, $10.50 to $18. 

Baking dishes, $4.50 to $8. Electric toasters, $5. 

Electric coffee pots, $9.75. Hot-water kettles, $21. 

Tea sets, $21 to $37.25. Fruit bowls, $13 to $16.50. 

Trivets for hot dishes, $4.75. Round trays, $1.50 to $7.50. 

Bread trays, $1.50 to $10. 

Novel coffee and tea sets of imported china with silver-deposit 
tracery. Three pieces, in either white, brown or blue, $3 for the set. 
Trays to accompany these, of wood with silver-plated rim, are also $3. 


And practical silver-plated flatware in a variety 
of exclusive and attractive designs 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


TWO BIG NEW NOVELS 


PRUDENCE 


OF THE 


PARSONAGE 


NCE or twice or there- 

abouts in every ten years 
a book comes along that slips 
into your heart and stays there and 
the people in it get to be your real 
friends. The kind of book you buy 
for Mother or read to Old Aunt 
Mary on Sunday afternoons ; that has 
places in it you feel like quoting to every- 
one you like; a book with qualities of 
Little Women; or like the modest vol- 
ume that comes unheralded and silently wins 


Mlustrated by A. W. Brown 


YOUNG woman 
of rare delicacy 
and charm, reared in 
sheltered. surroundings 
of much refinement, 
falls in love with 
and impulsively mar- 
ries a stalwart young 
fellow, rebuilding his 
fortunes in the New Northwest. 


Together they go to the shack that he has builded 
for a temporary dwelling amid the golden wheat fields. 


countryside as did Mrs. 

Wigs or recalls that old ragged 

copy of The Lamplighter you 
used to read in the attic on rainy 
afternoons so long ago. We think 
PRUDENCE OF THE PAR- 
SONAGE is that kind of a book— 

a story about plain people, living 
sweet, loyal, loving, devoted, happy lives 
together in a clean, wholesome. Ameri- 


can, little town. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net 


How they saw it 

through together, 
how their love weath- 
ered storms of nature 
and human _anature, 


how she made good 
and he made good. 


Frank and _ natural, 


sparkling and clever, 


witty and humorous, and above all intensely Auman. 


Arthur Stringer knows how to touch the heart and 


make you love his people. 


Muastrated in Color by H. T. Dunn. $1.25 net 


NEW YORK 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Michael | 


Fiction 


Cobble Valley Golf Yarns and Other | 
Stories. By A. W. Tillinghast. Phila- | 


delphia Printing & Publishing Company. 
Clever tales of the golf links by a golf 


expert. They are lively and bright in | 
tone and refreshingly humorous at | 


places. Some of them have appeared in 
the magazines, both here and abroad, 
and they deserve this more permanent 
form which has been given them. 

Sea-Hawk, The. By Rafael Sabatine. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

A story of adventure laid in the days 


of Sir Francis Drake. It is a tale of | 


piracy and passion, with a hero who 


wields his sword efficiently and loves | 


with the ardor of young blood fed upon 
excitement. 


Miscellaneous 


Famous Buildings: A Primer of Archi- 
tecture. By Charles L. Barstow. The 
Century Company. 60 cents, postpaid. 

This is the second volume in the series 
on fine arts for children that Mr. Charles 


L. Barstow has written. The need of | 


| Then—“ Lily Peaches’’ 


such books is attested by the success of 
the first of the series, Famous Pictures, 


which has proved to be a favorite with | 


children and is widely used. 

As in the first book the aim has been 
to interest the child in the subject, and 
to awaken his appreciation. Not only 


Shrubs. By F. Schuyler Mathews. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A complete dictionary and guidebook, 
giving color, characteristics and complete 


descriptions of American trees and | 


shrubs of every kind. With many illus- | q “Be Square. 


trations in color and black-and-white. 

Fight for Peace, The. By Sidney L. 
Gulick. 

Dr. Gulick’s book speaks for peace not 
only in abstract terms or moral prin- 
ciples but in concrete methods of con- 
ducting an aggressive campaign by the 


churches. After all, this is the great | 
need. Almost anyone can sing and pray | 
and talk peace, but this is not enough. | 


Organized movement as an element of 
universal education is necessary and 


upon the churches the duty largely de- | 


volves. The book is published for the 


Commission on Peace and Arbitration | 


under the authority of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The book is a manual for personal and 





‘Halloran 
‘Be Square . 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Mickey is here! His slogan, “Be Square!” is now ringing from 
one end of the country to the other. Three editions, in all 
225,000 books, were printed before “Michael O’Halloran” was 
published, a new record in the history of Doubleday Page & Co. 


What a Million Readers will 


Enjoy in This Book: 


First of All— Mickey Himself 


a newsie, small in size, but with a big, broad common sense street 
philosophy of life, and a ready Irish wit and cheerfulness that go 
right to your heart. 


Mickey’s “‘family” whom he found abandoned with a crippled 
back, and cared for till she was cured. 


_ Third—The Love Story 


of Douglas Bruce and Leslie Winton, “Bearer of Morning,”’ laid in 
the woods and Tamarack swamps Mrs. Porter knows and loves so well. 


| Above All, Nature 


the child, but the parent will welcome | 
this guide to correct judgment and taste. 


Field Book of American Trees and | 


—the charm of the woods, the swamp flowers, the bird songs, fur- 
nishes a background, as in all of the author’s work. 


Mlastrated and Decorated. 
Cloth, Net $1.35. Leather, Net $2.00 


MICKEY SAYS: 


@ “Before you can make anybody laugh, you got to see the 
fun in life yourself.” 


| @ “There’s no use growing morgue lines on your mug, 


with all May running wild, just to please you and the 


| man in the moon.” 


q “He knows colleges and books, and how things should 
be to be right; but I got him skinned a mile on knowing 
how things are, whether they are right or wrong.” 


@ “What's the difference how much you make, if some- 
thing black keeps ‘ki-yi-ing’ at your heels about how you 
make it.” 


Just Out—Every Bookstore in the Country Has It 





DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Great Novelist at His Best 


Read 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


Wonderful New Romance 


The 
LITTLE ILIAD 


Frontispiece by Edward Burne-Jones. $1.35 net. 

A “Hewlett” that you and everyone else will 
enjoy! It combines the rich romance of his earliest 
work, with the humor, freshness and gentle satire 
of his more recent. The whimsical, delightful nov- 
elist has dipped his pen in the ink-horn of modern 
matrimonial difficulties. Helen of Troy lives again 
in the twentieth century, married to a ferocious 
German. Maurice Hewlett makes him one of the 
most interesting and portentous characters por- 
trayed by the hand of an Englishman for many a 
day. 


Heart’s Content 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. Author of 
Laughter,” etc. 
Six illustrations in color, page decorations, 


handsome binding. In sealed packet, $1.50 
net. 


Romance and plenty of it; fun and plenty of it; 
a happy man who “starts things,” and who at the 
end makes a woman happy, too. “Bright, cheer- 
ful and snappy” will be the opinion of all readers. 


Thousands Have Been Waiting For 


Peg Along 
By the Author of ‘‘Why Worry”’ 
By GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D. Net, $1.00. 


The goal is not to the swift; 
not to the strong; 

The best of life is always for the man 
who “Pegs Along.” 


the prize is 


Dr. Walton’s slogan, “Why Worry?” swept the 
country. His little book of that title did an in- 
finite amount of good. “Peg Along” is the 1915 
slogan. Hundreds of thousands of fussers, fretters, 
semi- and would-be invalids, and all other halters 
by the wayside should be reached by Dr. Walton’s 
stirring encouragement to “peg along.” 

Send copies of this inspiring little work to friends 
who appreciate bright wisdom. Win them into 
joyful, happy “peggers along” to health and happi- 
ness. 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction 


Classical, Mediaval and Legendary 
By WILLIAM S. WALSH. Half morocco. 


Reference Library style. Net, $3.00. Uni- 
form with “Heroes and Heroines of Fic- 
tion—Modern Prose and Poetry.” The two 
volumes in a box. Net, $6.00. 


These books comprise a complete encyclopedia 
of interesting, valuable and curious facts regarding 
all the characters of any note whatever in litera- 
ture. 





MAURICE HEWLETT 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S 
PICTURES 


In the Land 
of Temples 


With forty plates in photo- 
gravure from JosEPH PEN- 
NELL’s LITHOGRAPHS, with 
notes by the author. Intro- 
duction by W. H. D. Rovse, 
Litt.D. Crown quarto. Litho- 
graph on cover. Net, $1.25. 


Mr. Pennell’s wonderful draw- 
ings present to us the immortal 
witnesses of the “Glory That 
Was Greece” just as they stand 
to-day, in their environment and 
the golden atmosphere of Hellas. 
The art of Greece is perhaps 
dead, but we are fortunate in 
having such an interpreter. Uni- 
form with Joseph Pennell’s Pic- 
tures of the Panama Canal. 





Productive 
Advertising 


By Prof. HERBERT W. HESS, 
Wharton School, Univ. of Pa. 
Profusely illustrated with speci- 
mens, charts, diagrams, etc., etc. 


Octavo. Cloth. Net, $2.00. 
Tells you the How, Why and 


Wherefore of Profitable Advertis- | 
needs | 


ing. Every business man 
this book. It treats in detail the 
matter of copy, selection of type, 
illustration, mediums, etc., etc. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 














| sentative legislatures; the 


class study. It opens with the historical 
view, visualizes the Christian ideal an 
its cultivation and passes on to a pro- 
gram illustrative and vital. It holds a 
place quite its own in the vast volume 
of peace literature issued since the Au- 
tumn following the war and is to be com- 
mended to ministers, Sunday Schools and 
individuals who are as ready to act as 
they are to meditate, pray, lament and 
pity and blame. 

Flags of the World, Past and Present. 
Their Story and Associations. By W. J. 
Gordon. Frederick Warne & Co. $2.25. 

An elaborate study of the flags of all 
nations, with much interesting historic 
data concerning many of them and a 
large variety of instructive pictures. 
Probably the most complete flag book 
ever published. 


France in Danger. By Paul Vergent. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

An exposure of the organization, spirit 
and program of the Pan-German League 
and its multitude of subsidiary societies, 
with an account of their aggressive and 
sinister anti-French propaganda. 

The author quotes freely from German 
writers to illustrate what France has 
had to bear, and to show what the mon- 
strous Pan-German theories would imply 
for her, if carried out. 

Gardenette, The. By Benjamin F. Al- 
baugh. Stewart & Kidd Company. $1.25. 

This book tells how a beginner in gar- 
dening can take a very small plot and 
develop it into a practical and yie'ding 
garden. It is a book- that will interest 
every suburbanite. 


Government for the People. By 


| Thomas H. Reed. B. W. Huebsch. 


The mechanism of our government— 
what it is and what it may become—is 
so clearly revealed that the reader will 


| readily understand existing defects and 


proposed reforms. 

Among the topics discussed are: The 
workings of representative democracy; 
the place of political parties; misrepre- 
corrupting 
long ballot; big business and organized 


| vice as causes of corrupt politics; the 


initiative, referendum and_ recall; 
judges; experts; education; the Presi- 
dency, etc. Valuable bibliographies en- 
hance the usefulness of the book as a 
guide to further study. The work is 
calculated to lead the bewildered citizen 
out of the labyrinth of our political in- 
stitutions. 

Government of the Canal Zone. By 
George W. Goethals. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $1.00, postpaid. 

The one man who can write out of the 
fulness of a real knowledge has prepared 


| this book, which explains how the Canal 
| Zone has been managed and is to be 


managed. Here we have the story of a 
wonderful development told in a succinct 
and readable way. To the average 
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American seeking information for infor- 
mation’s sake this book will be valuable. 
It has the virtue of brevity and inex- 
pensiveness. 

In Camp and Tepee. By Elizabeth M. 
Page. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

This wonderfully concise and interest- 
ing Home Missions story tells of the 


work among the Indian tribes on the | 
Western plains, by the women of the | 


Reformed Church of America. Rev. 
Frank Hall Wright, an Indian evangel- 
ist, commenced his work in the Comanche 
tribes and, by being himself an Indian 
of magnetic personality and unbounded 
enthusiasm, he avoided the numerous er- 
rors of his white brother-evangelists. 


The building of camps, providing | 


| Why Not? 


homes, hospitals and churches for the 
Indians and supplying spiritual light in- 
stead of debauchery and _ irreverence 
shows how a few earnest workers opened 
a formerly blind trail for this childlike 
race. Many details of the hardships en- 
dured by the redmen from broken prom- 
ises of the whites, and the persecution by 
unbelieving Indians to all followers of 
the “Jesus road” are also given. The 
book is profusely illustrated. 

Indoor Games for Awkward Moments. 
By Ruth Blakely. Hearst’s International 
Library Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

A valuable little volume for the habit- 
ual hostess. It: will suggest ways to 


make embarrassed pauses yield to fun | 


and laughter. 

Inside the House of Good Taste. Edit- 
ed by Richardson Wright. McBride, 
Nash & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


A compilation of useful and practical | 
articles by various writers on “The Es- | 


sentials for Making a Living-Room Liv- 


able,” “Distinction in» Dining-Rooms,” | 
“The Inviting Hall,” “Creating Person- | 


ality in Bedrooms,” “The Modern Kitch- 
en and Its Planning,” “Plumbing and 
the Bathroom” and “Decorating the 
Children’s Rooms.” The book is admir- 


ably illustrated with some two hundred 


plates from photographs. 
Instruction in the Use of Books and 


Libraries: A Textbook for Normal | 
Schools and Colleges. By Lucy E. Fay | 
and Anne T. Eaton. The Boston Book | 


Company. $2.25 net. 

This book is based on the authors’ ex- 
perience in giving courses of library 
methods for teachers in the summer 


school of the South, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Such a book | 
will fill the want of a text that gives, in | 
comprehensive yet compact form, prac- | 


tical lessons on the use of books, chil- 


dren’s literature, and such technical li- | 
brary subjects as teachers who have | 


charge of school libraries will need. This 
book will do away with the use of much 


pamphlet and mimeographed materia) | 
that has heretofore been necessary in | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


| By Margaret Widdemer 


Author of “The Rose Garden Husband” 


A Delightful New 
Story 


Ready September 14th 


“There’s no reason why not,” says 
the author—no reason why all of 
us should not realize our dreams. 
Miss Widdemer has written one of 
those refreshing stories designed 
to make people happier. She has 
recaptured all of “the first, fine, 
careless rapture” of her notable 
success, The Rose Garden Hus- 
band, and has added new ele- 
ments of beauty and charm. To 
read such a book is to rediscover 
the fact that life is worth living. 


Illustrated by George Hood 
Price, $1.25 Net 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO., NEW YORK 


4 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Why They Are Distinctive Books 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE By W. Somerset Maugham 


Because it tells with such utter fidelity the day by day events of 
twenty-one years in the life of a sensitive, observant young man of today ; 
because in it Mr. Maugham has been willing to doft his facile cleverness 
and show his greatest, truest stuff, Net, $1.50. 


BOON: The Mind of the Race introduction by H. G. Wells 


Because of the mystery of the authorship—but not just that ; rather be- 
cause in it a writer dares to take such witty, delightful flings at all the 
fakirs of the age, as very few personages ever dare to do; and because he 
has made those fiings piquant and memorable. Net, $1.35. 


MILLSTONE By Harold Begbie 


Because it tells with dramatic power a story of mystery which leads 
the breathless reader to a strange phase of modern life regarding which 
most writers lie or are silent. Net, $1.25. 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT By J. D. Beresford 


Because it is a genuine interpretation, in strong fiction, of the shifting 
standard of all values which this age is seeing. Net, $1.35. 
The Jacob Stahl trilogy, “The Early History of Jacob Stahl;” “A 
Candidate for Truth,” and “The Invisible Event,” 3 vols., in sets only, 
boxed. Net, $2.50. 


THE RAT-PIT By Patrick MacGill 


Because that milk of human kindness which turns brilliant fiction from 
craftsmanship to glowing, world-lighting humanity, is in every line of 
this story of the meek heroism of Irish Norah. Net, $1.25. 


THE MIRACLE OF LOVE By Cosmo Hamilton 


Because Democratic America loves as well as England a smart and 
wittily gay novel of High Life, told by a man who really knows, and which 
has, beneath lively country-house life, a force of real love, Net, $1.25. 


A BRIDE OF THE PLAINS By Baroness Orczy 


Because out of her love for her own primitive peoples of Hungary, the 
author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel” has made romance that is not afraid to 
revel in color and full-running life. Net, $1.35. 























Because it is so wholesomely entertaining in its humor and romance of 
Cape Cod folks. Net, $1.25. 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Because in it Sherlock Holmes comes back to us, and because it is a 





story of America, to which Holmes’s magic reaches in a strange and potent | 
Net, $1.25. | 
| perity, but 


way. 


TENNIS AS | PLAY IT By Maurice E. McLoughlin 


Unquestionably the best gift for the lover of tennis—— 





Because “Mac” is the greatest and most popular player in the world, | 
and because he has here told with frank intimacy just how he has devel- | 
oped his own game—his methods of training, his favorite strokes, the equip- | 


Net, $2.00. | 


ment that has proven best, etc. Over 70 illustrations. 
Edition de luxe, leather bound............-:+eee cece eeeees Net, $3.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 











| tions. 





library courses for teachers, and will 
thereby save much time and labor on the 
part of the instructor and student. 
Libraries conducting apprentice 
classes will find this text useful. All 
school superintendents, principals and 
teachers interested in the development of 
better school libraries and therefore bet- 
ter schools will need this book. A copy 
should be on every teacher’s desk. 


Interpretation of the Russian People, 
An. By Leo Wiener. McBride, Nash & 
Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

An attempt to show the real Russian 
to the Anglo-Saxon reader. Mr. Wiener 
studies his subject from every stand- 
point: the Russian soul in diplomacy, in 
art, in literature, in music and under re- 
volt. Professor Wiener is a translator 
of Tolstoy’s Works and is the author of 
The Anthology of Russian Literature. 


In the Beauty of Meadow and Moun- 
tain. By Charles Coke Woods. The 
Methodist Book Concern. $2.50, post- 
paid. 

An exquisitely printed and illustrated 
volume of nature sketches, with most of 
the pictures from photographs. A book 
of wonderful woodland charms, of musi- 
cal brooklets, of wind-blown plains and 
gorgeous flowers. A volume that the 
nature lover will revel in. 


Kultur Cartoons. By Will Dyson. 
With foreword by H. G. Wells. The 
Page Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

A remarkable series of cartoons, show- 
ing how German “Kultur” and the war 
are interrelated. Some of these pictures 
are very terrible in the scenes they por- 
tray. Just now, when all eyes are turn- 
ed toward the action of Germany, they 
carry an especial interest. 


Last War, The. By Frederick Lynch. 
F, H. Revell Company. 


The secretary of. the Church Peace 
Union founded by Andrew Carnegie adds 


a timely book to his list, and coming 
THE TAMING OF ZENAS HENRY By Sara Ware Bassett 


from one in his position it must awaken 
attention—in spite of the growing shelf 
of war volumes issued within a year. 

Dr. Lynch criticises the popular cry 
for “rights” as a selfish one. National 
defense and preparedness is to him not 
a military arming, but the establishment 
of character. And this is the core of his 
plea. Guns never bring peace and pros- 
character does. There is 
nothing very original in all this, but it 
cannot be reiterated too often. 

The prime cause of the war, Dr. Lynch 
lays to a cultivated suspicion which has 
an inescapable and poisonous atmosphere. 
Out of much experience abroad he justi- 
fies his doctrine; he cites or quotes 
verses in school-books used to inflame 
children against certain neighboring na- 
This testimony is valuable and 
out of it grows the lurid truth that 
American journals which work up sus- 
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picions are agents of hatred and ‘war 
This book has authority behind it. 

Loss of Hair. By Richard W. Muller. 
William R. Jenkins Company. 

A- volume on the subject of baldness 
and falling hair as successfully treated 
by the new quarz light rays. This is an 
authorized translation from the German. 

Making Walls and Ceilings. By H. D. 
Eberlein. McBride, Nash & Co. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

One of the “House and Garden-Making 
Books,” pocket volumes of use to home- 
makers, whether in the city or suburbs. 

Model T. Ford Car, The. By Victor 
W. Page. Norman W. Henley Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

This is the most complete and practi- 
cal instruction book ever published on 
the Ford car. It is a high-grade, cloth- 
bound and well-printed book, illustrated 
by specially-made drawings and photo- 
graphs. All parts of the Ford Model T 
Car are described and illustrated in a 
comprehensive manner and nothing is 


left for the reader to guess at. The con- 


struction is fully treated and the operat- 
ing principles made clear to every one. 
Complete instructions for driving and re- 
pairing are given. Every detail is treat- 
ed in a non-technical yet thorough man- 
ner. 

This book is written specially for Ford 
drivers and owners by a recognized auto- 
mobile engineering authority and an ex- 
pert on the Ford, who has driven and 
repaired Ford cars for a number of 
years. He writes for the average man 
in a practical way from actual knowl- 
edge. All parts of the Ford Model T 
Car are described. All repair processes 
are illustrated and fully explained. 

This book is written so all can under- 
stand it, there is no theory—no guess- 
work. The book is authoritative, in- 
structive and complete. 

Modern Tennis. By P. A. Vaile. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $2.00, postpaid. 

A complete study of the whole subject 
of tennis—history, method and biograph- 
ical detail. There are forty-eight full- 
page illustrations from photographs and 
numerous smaller illustrations in the 
text. 

Monroe Doctrine, The. By Dr. Wil- 
liam I. Hull. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Three lectures by a professor at 
Swarthmore College, in which the main 
thesis is that the European war will end 
in an international police or other pre- 
vention against war and that this coun- 
try can take its proper place as a world 
power only by internationalizing the 
Monroe Doctrine. We must think no 
longer continentally, but internationally, 
because of new duties and responsibilities 
to be laid upon us. 

New Chivalry, The. By Henry E. 
Jackson. George H. Doran Company. 50 
cents, postpaid. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE 
FREELANDS 


By John Galsworthy 


A romance of young love 
—the theme in which the 
author of “The Dark 


THE 
FREELANDS 


By John Galsworthy 
A brilliant commentary 
on some of the immedi- 
ate social problems of the 


Flower” excels all living John Galsworthy day—questions that ab- 


writers, 


sorb all thinking people. 


A tall, black-haired boy, straight as an arrow, a child 
of the great outdoors, intensely an idealist, with love 
for the world and hopes for its betterment. 


A girl just at the beginning of things, groping for 
knowledge of life and learning fast, brilliant and 
beautiful and the very embodiment of youth. 


That is the way “The Freelands” begins. 


“SOME W HERE 
IN FRANCE” 
By Richard Harding Davis 
This book takes its title from 


one of the most fascinating 
stories Mr. Davis ever wrote 
—a story of the present Euro- 
pean war. Other stories are 
“The Card Sharp,” “The 
Boy Scout,” “Playing 
Dead,” etc., etc. 


$1.00 net; postage extra 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


THE REAL MAN 
By Francis Lynde 
A thrilling story of the West, 


which has beside its intense 
nafrative interest a most ab- 
sorbing character develop- 
ment—from the social but- 
terfly to the primitive man. 
Full of ingenious situations. 


Illustrated. 
$1.35 net; postage extra 


COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


FELIX O’DAY 
By 
F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH 


In this beautiful story of New 
York are the qualities that 
have made classic the work 
of Dickens. Real people, 
real scenes and an intensely 
absorbing story. 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


THE 


HIGH PRIESTESS 
By 
ROBERT GRANT 


Author of ‘‘ Unleavened Bread ’’ 


The story of the married life 
of a latter-day Selma—the 
new woman of the present 
generation. The setting is 
Benham, the scene of “Un- 
leavened Bread.” 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
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be ’M afraid it’s going to be dull for Ella Marie,” 
said Ella Marie’s father, self-accusingly. 

“I spent my summers there, when I was 
about her age, and it wasn’t dull for me,” answered 
Ella Marie’s mother. 

“Your grandmother and Aunt Una were more 
than twenty years younger then.” 

“Yes; but I don’t think they were very different. 
They had done all their changing even before that. 
Perhaps they seemed as old to me then as they do 
now, because I was so young then. But their ‘old- 
ness’ never dulled life for me. I can hardly think 
of any price that could buy from me—if such things 
were salable!—my memories of the time I spent 
there. I’ve always wanted Ella Marie to have at 
least one summer in the old home. And now that 
Aunt Una has invited her, I can think without com- 
punctions of Europe for myself.” 

“T still feel as if we ought perhaps to strain a 
point and take her.” 

“I don’t, dear! If we were going to one place, 
to stay and soak it in, it might be different. But to 
hop-scotch it around as we must do would be bad for 
her and harder for us if we had her to worry about. 
She’d get tired out, and have a jumble of impressions. 
She has too-constant stimulation now. What she 
needs is a chance to dream. What we dream when 
we are young matters lots more than what we see— 
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and matters longer, too. I want Ella Marie to 
dream and dream about the Old World before she 
sees it—to dream about it the way you and I have! 
If I could have my wish for her, it would be that 
few of the precious things of life may come to her 
until she has been very wistful for them. At the 
best, there are too many—like youth, and health— 
about which we can never grow eager until we have 
lost them.” 

“Right, little mother! And wise, as usual. I 
know what it costs you to leave your baby behind— 
only a far-sighted love could make you do it.” 

So it was settled that when Rob and Nannie 
Risler went on that “two-months’ pilgrimage to the 
whole of Europe,” as Rob called it, Ella Marie should 
not be dragged, breathless, from Naples to Edin- 
burgh, but should go to the old home of her mother’s 
people at Gloucester, Massachusetts. Rob had not 
felt until now that he could spend two months away 
from business; he did not know when he might be 

able to go again. Hence the comprehensiveness of 
the tour planned, and the necessity of unremitting 
travel and sight-seeing. 

They were to sail from Boston; and Nannie went 
on, from Chicago, several days ahead of sailing time, 
so as to be with Ella Marie in Gloucester while the 
child made acquaintance with her new surroundings. 
Nannie had told her little girl, almost from cradle 
days, delightful stories of her own childhood in the 
old house and down at the shore, watching the ships 
come in. Ella Marie was very much more eager to 
enter that story-book atmosphere wherein her mother 
had been a little girl, than she was to wander in the 
greater story-book lands across the sea. But her ten- 
year-old heart was heavy with the thought of part- 
ing, and with anxiousness about what might befall 
her parents when they got so far away from her. 

“I know just how she feels,” Nannie told her 
Aunt Una. “I can remember it all, as though it were 
yesterday. I don’t need any one to remind me what 
capacity for suffering we have when we are ten. I 
know, of course, that it wasn’t my presence, my near- 
ness, which kept my parents from harm. And yet, 
somehow, their liability to illness or accident seemed 
to increase a thousandfold when we were separated— 








































even though it was I who went away and left them 
safe at home. I endured tortures of apprehension 
on their account. Sometimes it has almost seemed 
to me as if I suffered more, all through my youth, 
dreading their death, than I did in the actual wrench 
of parting from them. Now, what do you think I 
ought to do about our sailing—let Ella Marie stand 
on the dock and see us sail away, or say good-bye 
to her here and not give her any mental pictures of 
the gangplank coming in, the stay-behinds weeping, 
the water widening between us and the shore? For 
my part, I don’t know how I’m going to stay on the 
ship and see Ella Marie on the dock, left behind. 
But that’s not the point. I want to do what’s best 
for her.” 

Aunt Una nodded comprehendingly. 

“Dear, dear!” she said. “How the old problems 
come back with the new lives! It used to be a great 
anxiety to mother to know what was best for your 
mother and me: whether to let us see father sail 
away, or to try to keep us from thinking about it 
until after he was gone. She, poor dear, always suf- 
fered agonies when the Gloriana spread her wings 
for one of those long, slow flights of hers to lands 
half-’round the world. But there’s this about chil- 
dren—and in some degree about most of us—retro- 
spection isn’t as strong as anticipation. Something 
in us keeps us looking forward more than back; even 
mother, at eighty-three and full of reminiscence, 
looks ahead, and Beyond, eagerly. So we, when we 
were children, while we used to weep heartbrokenly 
when father went away, soon began to think about 
his homecoming and to dream of what he might 
bring. I believe I’d let Ella Marie see you sail. She 
will cry; she will suffer—for a while. But it will 
make her expectancy so much keener. Life doesn’t 
grow richer for any of us without our hours of 
anguish, does it?” 

Ella Marie tried to be very good about the part- 
ing. She knew how hard it was for her parents, and 
she had, though she was only ten, a desire quite as 
earnest as she could have had if she were forty, to 
speed them on their way as cheerfully as possible. 
She had schooled herself, in her own dear little 
fashion, to be brave—until after they were gone. 
Then, of course, she would be quite heartbroken; but 
they should never know it—never! The prospect 
of her bravery upheld her not a little. But when 
the day came, the vision of her heroic young self 
grew dim; the sight of her parents waving to her 
from that upper deck, of the foaming water widening 
between them, reduced her to the merest little-girlish- 
ness. She sobbed convulsively as she clung to Aunt 
Una. 

“T can’t bear it!” she thought. And in the train 
going back to Gloucester she pondered the extreme 
probability of her death from grief, and pictured the 
wild woe of her parents, landing at Naples a fort- 
night hence and learning that their child “slept with 
her fathers” in the old burying-ground at Gloucester. 
The poignancy of this, and the drama of it, with- 
drew her thoughts from the ship sailing out of Bos- 
ton Bay, and focused them upon the young life so 
soon to enter upon its closing scenes. 

Aunt Una, who was, in fancy, feeling the rock- 


ing billows and tasting the tang of the salt breeze, 
as she had all her life longed to do in fact, was 
recalled to consideration of the absorbed young per- 
son beside her by a plaintive query. 

“If I—if one of us Rislers died, Aunt Una, 
would I—would she be buried in the Parton plot with 
—with her fathers?” 

- And Aunt Una, remembering as though it were 
yesterday, answered most gravely: “Yes—she would.” 
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After having cried herself to sleep in the dark, 
Ella Marie awoke in the bright sunshine of a June 
morning so refreshed that it was several minutes 
before she remembered her misery and her impending 
demise. 

Then she lay very still for quite a long while and 
pictured the not-distant morn when Aunt Una should 
come tip-toeing to the door to wake the little girl 
who would never wake again. Ella Marie could see 
it all so vividly. The sun would be streaming in the 
east windows, just as it was now; and on the back 
of the little rush-bottomed chair near the bed would 
be hanging a little girl’s dress, while on the chair 
would be her underwaist and panties and petticoat, 
and beside it her shoes and stockings. A friend of 
Mrs. Risler’s had lost a two-year-old baby, and Ella 
Marie had heard it said that the baby’s mother cried 
over his little scuffed shoes more than over anything 
else that belonged to him. Ella Marie raised her 
head from the pillow slightly, to see just how pathetic 
her shoes would look when the little feet that once 
had carried them hither and yon were become forever 
still, Then she went on picturing how Aunt Una 
would look at the motionless small figure in the large 
four-poster bed, and think Ella Marie was sleeping; 
then how she would speak, and get no answer; how 
she would lean over and touch the marble brow of 
the quiet sleeper, and then break into bitter sobs, 
crying: “She has died of a broken heart, our lovely 
Ella Marie!” 

Just then, unaware of the sorrow that was so 
imminent, Aunt Una opened the door. 

“I wonder,” she said, quite gaily, “if any little 
girl in here knows that it is ’most eight o’clock?” 

She was smiling and playful. Ella Marie almost 
wept as she thought how soon this pleasant lady was 
to be plunged into the depths of woe. 

“T’ve been awake a long time,” she answered— 
indeed, she felt as if she had scarce slept at all— 
“but I didn’t know just what time it was.” 








Already she was beginning to feel somewhat 
withdrawn from earthly things, and yet—the thought 
of breakfast was not wholly repugnant. Also, even 
with so large a part of her mind occupied with 
thoughts of death, she could not help noticing that in 
her hand Aunt Una had a quaint little box. 

“It just occurred to me,” Aunt Una began, hold- 
ing the box toward Ella Marie, “that you might 
care to wear these sometimes, while you are here. 
My father brought them to me from Naples. Nearly 
every one who visits Naples buys corals, it seems. I 
dare say you’ll be getting a string of your own from 
there now.” 

How little she realized! 

Yet it was with a fair show of interest that 
Ella Marie opened the box which had a sliding top 
of elaborately inlaid wood, and took from its bed of 
cotton a string of coral beads of a rosy pink. 

“I thought they’d be so pretty on you because 
you’re fair,’ Aunt Una said. “Shall we try them 
on?” 

Obligingly Ella Marie bent her head, while Aunt 
Una clasped the necklace about her throat. Then, 
also, with a very pretty air of pleasing, she obeyed 
Aunt Una’s suggestion to “hop out of bed and over 
to the looking glass, and see how we like them.” 

“Come to think of it,” Aunt Una said, musingly, 
as they gazed into the old mirror, “it was in this very 
glass that I first saw how they looked on me. I must 
have been about ten—let’s see: it was the year father 
brought home the little monkey from Tangier, and 
mother’s beautiful lace shawl from Gibraltar, and 
the silk sashes from Sorrento for your grandma and 
me—yes, I must have been just about ten. And I 
remember that I came in here to look at myself with 
my necklace on. Dear, dear! I can see her now, 
that other little girl of ten, standing beside you. 
She didn’t have such pretty curls as yours—hers were 
darker, and curled tighter, and she always used to 
wish they were blond. Her eyes weren’t a lovely 
gray, either—they were kind of light hazel, and 
nobody ever called them pretty. But inside she was 
rather a nice little girl, I think. I know she used 
to have ever so many good times with the things she 
‘made up in her head.’” 

“I wish she was here now,” Ella Marie sighed, 
lonesomely. 

Aunt Una’s face wore, for a brief moment, an 
expression Ella Marie could not understand. Then 
she said: 

“Maybe she isn’t so very far away! Maybe, if 
you wear her coral beads, and think about her, and 
if I tell you about her, you'll feel as if she were with 
you sometimes, even though you can’t see her.” 

“Maybe,” admitted Ella Marie, doubtfully. 
“What became of the little monkey?” 

Aunt Una smiled, and again there was what 
Ella Marie called “a quirk” to it that she felt she 
did not understand. 

“He stayed here a while, and then, by and by, he 
went to live in Boston, at the Zoo, in the Park.” 

“Why did you give him away?” Ella Marie asked. 
“Did he grow too big?” 

“He didn’t grow at all, after we got him. But 
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the little girls grew; and by and by they no longer 
cared for Jocko as a playmate.” 

“Was he much fun to play with?” 

As they talked, Aunt Una was helping Ella 
Marie dress; not that Ella Marie needed much help, 
but just by way of sociability, and because it was 
not every day that Aunt Una had some one to 
remind her of the little girl she used to be and the 
little girl she never had. 

When Ella Marie was ready, they went down- 
stairs into the sunshiny room where Greatgrand- 
mother Parton was sitting. 





Fourscore-and-three was Greatgrandmother Par- 
ton—which is no great age now, as every one knows, 
but seemed greater twenty years ago, because Great- 
grandmother had been wearing caps and kerchiefs 
and considering herself an old lady for forty years 


and more. She was not really feeble, but thought she 
ought to be; so she kept, for the most part, to her 
armchair. Ella Marie had never before known any 
one of advanced age, and she inclined to be just a 
little bit afraid of Greatgrandmother, as if the gulf 
of years that yawned between them—more than a 
Biblical span—were too wide to be bridged. Great- 
grandmother knew how she felt, and was content to 
await developments. 

The room in which Greatgrandmother sat was 
one Nannie Risler had so often described in her 
“When-I-was-a-little-girl” stories, that Ella Marie 
thought she would have recognized it if she had come 
upon it “in Africa”—that being her usual equivalent 
for the uttermost parts of the earth. 

It was an east and south room, on the left of 
the hall that divided the old four-square house; back 
of it was the dining-room, with windows opening into 
the garden; across the hall were the parlors, seldom 
profaned by any common use, and kept in dignified 
gloom. The kitchen was in an ell. Family life cen- 
tered in the sitting-room and dining-room, and—these 
summer days—in the sheltered, deep garden behind 
the house. 

In the sitting-room Greatgrandmother kept those 
of her cherished possessions with which she felt on 
the most intimate terms. Over in the dim parlors 
there were high cabinets in black and gold lacquer, 
chairs and stools in carved teakwood, a table with an 
inlaid marble top from Florence, and a mirror in a 
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fearfully ornate setting of Venetian glass; there 
were carved elephant tusks, and Chinese embroideries, 
and Persian rugs, and big Cloisonné vases, and bronze 
Buddhas, and Satsuma bowls. Even Nannie, as a 
little girl, had never felt very well acquainted with 
any of these things. There was that in the atmos- 
phere of the parlors which made them like a museum. 
You went in there, sometimes, if you were a 
roaming little girl always in search of mental adven- 
ture; you marveled at the strangeness of most of the 
things, and wished you might have heard your grand- 
father tell tales of how and where he got them; but 
you seldom ventured on your own account to “make 
up” stories about them—it scarcely seemed fitting, 
somehow. 

But the sitting-room was different. It had the 
Bay of Naples wall paper which, in many a New 
England house, invited the fancy of the circumspect 
beholders overseas to where, in the southern sun- 
shine’s warmth, diaphanously draped muses dance 
perpetually around Virgil’s tomb, and great galleons, 
their strange pinions furled, ride ever at anchor 
beneath the smoking cone of grim Vesuvius. 

From one of those marble palaces whose white 
feet were languorously lapped by the deep blue and 
tideless sea, must have come, surely, the old Italian 
desk, or scrutoir, which stood in this sitting room, its 
faded tints and dulled gilt hinting what its pristine 
splendor must have been, and its sliding panels and 
secret drawers suggesting such “missing papers” 
and poison powders and love philtres and other thing® 
as could only, with true appropriateness, have hap- 
pened in Italy and, most fittingly of all, in Naples. 
Stowed away in those hiding places which had once, 
presumably, concealed daggers and lost wills and 
poison rings, Greatgrandmother had an inexhaustible 
store of such stuff as stories are made of. At almost 
any turn of the conversation she was likely to say: 
“If you will open that littlest drawer on the left, 
near the top, you will find so-and-so. Bring it here, 
and I’ll tell you about it.” 

That is, thus had been her wont when Nannie 
was a little girl; and thus; Nannie had felt sure, 
would be her wont with Ella Marie. 

For Greatgrandmother had been to Naples on 
her wedding journey. It was the only voyage she 
ever made, but its glories had not grown dim in more 
than three score years. Indeed, they seemed to grow 
brighter, as these quiet, fireside years went by; and 
she loved, as she sat here, knitting or doing other 
things befitting a very old, old lady to think what 
an adventurous soul hers was, and how, though her 
body creaked and was fain for ease, her spirit still 
leaped and strained at its leash and was eager for 
far foray. And to look at her, with her blue eyes 
beaming kindly and her white hair smoothed to 
meekly and her shriveled cheeks pink with the health- 
fulness of a careful, cambric-tea life, you would 
never have guessed what joy it was to her to remem- 
ber that she had been down in that crypt of the 
Castel Nuovo where are the petrified bodies of the 
strangled bishop and the dismembered general and 
the headless lady; that she had stood near the spot 
whence Tiberius caused his ex-favorites'to be hurled 
into the sea; that she had once seen a real Corsair, 


and had once been witness to an exciting capture, by 
the Naples harbor police, of a smuggler. 

But Greatgrandmother’s interests were not all 
sanguinary. Suppose it chanced to bee the walnut 
what-not, instead of the polychrome scrutoir from 
which she directed you to bring something. That 
“something” would be from under seas, not from 
over. There were sea urchins and starfish and aba- 
lone shells; there was a sea horse from the Indian 
ocean, and a sea anemone that had once unfolded its 
delicate “flower” in the bed of Gloucester Bay. And 
there were branches of coral—some that looked like 
mushrooms, and one that looked like a human brain, 
and one that was a fairy-fine point-de-Genes fan. 
Great grandmother could tell marvelous tales about 
the wonderland that lies fathoms deep beneath the 
keels of ships. 

But during the few days of Nannie’s stay Great- 
grandmother had been so eager to hear the details 
of the projected tour that there had been little time 
to repeat any of those so-familiar tales with which 
Nannie’s ardor for this journey had first been fed. 


Ella Marie dreaded sitting at the breakfast table 
opposite that vacant place where yestermorn her 
own dear mother sat. But it seemed that she was 
not expected to. Aunt Una asked her if she would 
mind presiding at the coffee urn! Now, if there was 
anything in the entire world that Ella Marie had 
more eagerly desired than to turn the spigot of a 
silver urn under which a tiny alcohol flame burned, 
and pour cups of fragrant coffee for other people to 
drink, I am not able to say just what it was. Of 
course she had not mentioned this desire to any one— 
certainly not to Aunt Una. Therefore it must have 
been by the merest chance, and not with any idea 
of diversion, that Aunt Una made this request. (But 
not only had Auna Una once been ten: she had, at 
ten, known that identical coffee-urn; but she had 
never, at ten, been invited to preside behind it, 
although she had often made wistful computations 
of just what the consoling power of this privilege 
would be.) 

Ella Marie was glad she had not died before 
breakfast; and when Aunt Una asked her if she 
would mind presiding thus every morning, Ella Marie 
hoped that her decline might not be too hasty. 

After breakfast, Aunt Una had housekeeping 
tasks to attend to, and Greatgrandmother returned 
to her chair in the south bay window of the sitting- 














room. Ella Marie followed her. She was suddenly 
mindful, once more, of her lone condition: she didn’t 
“know a soul” in Gloucester except these two old 
ladies, and she didn’t have. “a single thing to do.” 
At home there were always so many things to do 
that she could never do all of them she wanted to. 
Here, there was nothing! True, she had promised 
that she would “practice” at least an hour every day. 
But that was only one hour, and there would be— 
she calculated—about nine more hours with not a 
thing to do in any of them. Instead of putting off 
practicing because she hated it, she thought she 
would postpone it today so as not to “have it over 
with ;” so as to have “something to look forward to!” 

Thus disconsolate, she stood in the sitting-room, 
a pathetically “strange” little creature, purposeless 
and rudderless. 

Greatgrandmother watched her for a few mo- 
ments, knowing exactly how the child felt, but not 
knowing exactly what to do about it. Then she said, 
looking out through the open window and speaking 
as if to herself rather than to any one else: 

“Well, well! it’s a fine day today. I wonder will 
my ship come home!” 

Ella Marie looked at Greatgrandmother. “Have 
you a ship?” she said. “I didn’t know——” 

“Thought I was too old—didn’t you, dearie?” 

“No, not at all,” Ella Marie hastened to say; 
but her tone was more polite than convincing. 

“You always have ’em,” Greatgrandmother went 
on, smiling whimsically, “but the cargoes change.” 

Of course! Ella Marie didn’t know a great deal 
about ships, but she knew that “the cargoes change.” 

“When I was a little girl,” said Greatgrand- 
mother, “I used to be sad quite often, when my father 
sailed away. And the girls who were my friends, 
most of ’em, had sea-faring fathers, too. But we 
were always looking for them to come back, and 
bring us gifts from far countries, and tell us tales 
of all they’d seen. When you got up, of a morning, 
you never could tell whose ship’d come home that day. 
It was exciting—being on the lookout all the time. 
I’ve often thought life must. be mighty dull for folks 
that don’t live near the sea—but I s’pose they have 
their own ways o’ lookin’ for’ard. The must have! 
Everybody must! But, say your father just walks a 
half a mile into town to his store or office, an’ 
comes home to dinner every noon—it can’t be as 
excitin’ and full o’ thrills as when he goes sailin’ 
far away, and you spend days an’ days lookin’ for- 
’ard to his home-comin’.” 

“But he might never come,” objected Ella Marie, 
who, however, was growing interested. 

“Oh, of course! But he ’most always did. And I 
knew a girl whose father worked in the custom 
house, and one noon when he was goin’ home to 
eat his dinner, a brick fell on his head an’ killed 
him instanter. To be sure, we used to worry, some, 
about our men when they were gone. But, lookin’ 
back, now, I can see that it only gave us a better 
relish for gettin’ them home again. And I wouldn’t 
for anything have missed those days when we’d hear 
that our ship’d been sighted, and such a flutter as 
there’d be—rushin’ to the pantry to take stock, and 
makin’ things spick an’ span, and gettin’ ourselves 


to the wharf to see ’em come in. And then the 
sitting around, and hearing all about it, and the 
giving out of presents! I always feel sorry for those 
that haven’t anything like that to look back to.” 

“And who’ve you got, now, on your ship that’s 
coming in?” Ella Marie asked. 

Great-grandmother sighed. “That’s it,” she said, 
“when you’re eighty-three you don’t have anybody 
much on ’em, like you used to do—the ones you used 
to look for are gone where ‘there shall be no more 
sea;’ you can’t look for ’em to come to you any more, 
but you look for’ard to goin’ to them. The ships, 
though—there are always ships——” 

“Real ships?” 

“Well, depends on how real you make ’em.” 

“But you mean p’tend ships.” 

“Do 1?” 

“Don’t you?” 

Great-grandmother laughed. 

“Tell you what,” she explained; “when folks are 
as old as you or as young as me, they can’t hardly 
tell p’tend ships from real ones. It’s all in what 
you mean by real. The Gloriana brought me many 
things that made me very glad. There isn’t any 
Gloriana any more; but if there was, she couldn’t 
bring the things my ship is bringing now—maybe 
because she’d be too real—maybe because she 
wouldn’t be real enough.” 

“Aren’t they real things—now?” 

“Well, of course they’re real to me; but you 
wouldn’t know what to do with ’em if they were to 
happen to get to you by mistake.” 

“Wouldn’t I?” 

Great-grandmother almost giggled. 

“Lan’ sakes, no!” she cried. “I tell you what let’s 
do: let’s play load ship.” 

“T don’t know how,” confessed Ella Marie; but it 
was obvious that she was eager to learn. 

“Why, you just pretend that you have a ship— 
that you own, and can send anywhere you choose, 
and tell the captain to get you whatever you want 
in all the world. I think it’s nice to have your ship 
named; mine’s always called the Gloriana—I never 
change her name.” 

“TI think,” said Ella Marie, after due deliberation, 
“that mine’s called the—the Nancy Lee.” 

“That’s fine! Now what do you want her to 
bring to you?” 

“A Shetland pony—the littlest Shetland pony— 
black—and a weensy pony cart——” 

“Yes; and i 

“And a white Angora mother-cat, with four little 
white kittencats, with blue eyes and fluffy tails——” 

“Yes; and * ae 

“And a dog named Shep—a good, kind dog, what 
won’t let anybody hurt you ” 

a 

“And a little white lamb—a real one; and a tame 
monkey; and a parrot—lI’ve got a canary!—and 
some pink kid slippers and blue kid slippers—pale 
blue—and some blue stockings and pink stockings; 
and a pink and a blue sash—and a lot of hair rib- 
bons—and a little gold bracelet with a padlock on 
it and a teensy-weensy key, and a ring with a tur- 














quoise in, and a locket and chain, and a tricycle, 
and a whole bunch o’ bananas, and a lot of candy— 
but I wouldn’t eat it all at once—and a baby sister, 
and a doll-house with stairs inside, and little furni- 
ture, and a new doll-buggy for my baby-doll, and 
about a hundred story-books—all the Alcott books 
and some others——” 

“J hope the Nancy Lee’s a good, big ship,” 
laughed Great-grandmother. “And, dearie me! 
where are you going to put all these things when 
you get them?” 

“T guess she’ll have to bring me nails and boards, 
to build a new house,” Ella Marie answered, de- 
lighted with the game. “And some new furniture 
for it, and a horse and buggy for Mamma to drive, 
and a stable to keep them in, and a—and a new job 
for Papa, so he can pay all the bills!” 

“Now it’s my turn,” declared Great-grandmother ; 
“and I hope the Gloriana, if she comes sailing in 
to-day, will bring me something that'll limber up 
my poor old joints a bit, so my body isn’t such a lot 
older than my other feelin’s. And I hope she'll 
bring me something else that'll keep me from waking 
up at four, every blessed mornin’ and stayin’ awake. 
And I hope——” 

Ella Marie’s eyes were dancing. “What a funny 
ship yours is!” she cried. “I think mine’s lots nicer.” 
“I don’t!” protested Great-grandmother, laugh- 
ingly. “At least, not for me. What would J do with 
a Shetland pony, and pink kid slippers, and a doll- 
house with stairs inside?” 

“And what would J do with your limber-medicine?” 
squealed Ella Marie, jumping up and down in glee. 
“Wouldn’t it be awful if our ships got mixed? If 
you got mine, and I got yours!” 

Great-grandmother made the most of what her 
consternation would be were the Nancy Lee to come 
sailing home to her, and Ella Marie laughed till she 
cried, fancying the Gloriana unloading for her bene- 
fit. 

It was a delightful game; and afterwards Great- 
grandmother told her some lovely stories, and they 
got to be the best of friends. But, just when Great- 
grandmother was flattering herself that she was 
pretty good company for a child of ten, the child 
grew suddenly wistful. 

“I forgot the most important thing for Nancy 
Lee to bring me,” she said. 

“You did? What is it?” 

“Somebody to play with,” answered Ella Marie. 

Nannie’s desire that many of the most precious 
things might not come to Ella Marie until she had 
been very wistful for them was fulfilled in the mat- 
ter of youthful companionship; none that attracted 
Ella Marie presented itself, for what seemed to her 
a very long time. 

Meanwhile, another of her mother’s desires for her 
was realized in the effect on Ella Marie of the old 
house and its dream-evoking treasures. With 
Great-grandmother’s stories, and Aunt Una’s stories, 
to give her the initial stimulus, she soon learned to 
create for herself a much richer kind of story than 
she had ever “made up” before. But, the more she 
listened to the tales of her elders, the less was her 





inclination to offer them in return any of her 
stories. She felt that she perfectly understood them 
and all that they told her; but it was her impres- 
sion that by no means could she make herself and 
her imaginings comprehensible to them. They were 
very, very kind, and they were wonderfully enter- 
taining—there could be no question as to that!— 
but they were looking at life from one end of it, 
and Ella Marie was looking at it from another. 
That wasn’t quite the way she explained it to her- 
self, But it was what she felt. Whenever one of 
her fancies grew too beautiful to be longer kept 
for her own delectation only, and she was tormented 
with the second desire of the creator, the desire to 
test the appealingness of his creation, she remem- 
bered Great-grandmother’s Gloriana with its cargo 
of ointment for the creaking joints of Age. How 
could she tell the Gloriana’s owner about the mad, 
mad cruises of that rakish craft the Nancy Lee? 

Nor, she felt, was there among the youngsters 
she had met here in Gloucester, one with whom 
she would care to go very far in the exchange of 
confidences. 

“Seems to me,” said Great-grandmother, discussing 
the matter with Aunt Una, “that there are plenty 
of nice children for her to play with—those that 
live here, and all the summer visitors. She ought 
to be able to find someone she likes!” 

“There are always plenty of nice people,” Aunt 
Una replied, “but the ones that could be happy 
together don’t always find each other, or they don’t 
learn how to discover their companionableness to 
each other. There are lots of folks who’re not very 
demanding—’most any kind of a human being’s com- 
pany for them. Sometimes I envy them; but usually 
I don’t; because, while ’most any kind of a human 
being might be good company, not many of them 
are! They waste so much of life on things of no 
account, I sympathize with Ella Marie. She’s 
got some idea of what’s worth while to her, and 
she’s holding out for it—I respect her!” 

No one would ever have selected him to fill Ella 
Marie’s needs, and no one would ever have suspected 
that he would tolerate her; but they found each 
other. 

He was “going on fourteen,” and big for his age 
—sturdy of build and temper. His hair was the 
chestnut brown that is one remove from auburn, 
and he had very large eyes of a tawny color more 
common among dogs than among humans. He was 
so freckled that the boys in school called him “Rain- 
in-the-face,” and so taciturn—at times—that when 
they passed him they would grunt and say, “Heap 
big grouch.” 

One of the first things to embitter life for him 
was his name; it was Clarence, and he loathed it. 
As soon as he could, he licked every fellow that 
called him by it. At the time he met Ella Marie 
no fellow under sixteen “dast to call” him anything 
but Buck. And as not many fellows over sixteen 
condescended to call him at all, he was Buck Masters 
to most of his world. 

There were other things that had embittered life 
for Buck. Some of them he knew about, and some 


he only felt but could not analyze. One of these 
latter was a sort of truculence of manner, where- 
with Buck sought to hide from the world the fact 
that he was not a truculent person at all. The less 
bellicose he felt, the more belligerent was his be- 
havior. Something—perhaps it was being called 
Clarence, perhaps it was other parental mistakes 
—had developed in him very early in life a defensive 
attitude which easily became offensive. He was so 
ready for war, all the time, that he was liable to 
declare it on the slightest pretext. And yet, be- 
neath or behind all this truculence lay the real de- 
sire of Buck’s soul, which was the desire for wor- 
ship—not to be worshipped! He would have scorned 
that as he scorned “Clarence;” but to worship, to 
have a hero, to pour out upon some superb god the 
boundless devotion of which he felt himself capable. 
To feel that you were designed, and dowered, for 
the kind of devotion which had made others food 
for endless story-books, and not to be able to find 
a hero on whom you can demonstrate, is cause for 
bitterness indeed. Buck had this cause, and others. 

One of the others was giving him great unhap- 
piness on the morning when Ella Marie came into 
his life. A young man who taught in the Gloucester 
High School (where Buck had just finished his 
freshman year) had organized a small party of High 
School boys to go camping in the Maine woods. The 
party was to strike into the wilderness and blaze 
trails, and hunt, and fish, and live by their own 
efforts as much as possible. 

Buck had been invited to go, but couldn’t accept 
because of the expense; and he was “sore”—ter- 
ribly sore! No; he wasn’t sore on his father, ex- 
actly; he knew that his father worked hard and 
had a severe struggle to support five children. But 
he was sore on the general management of the 
world. For here he was, of prowess almost undis- 
puted, left in Gloucester to rage and fret the long 
summer through, while one of the boys who had 
gone was that silly little Earl Peters; his parents 
had coaxed him to go and had outfitted him with 
everything conceivable in the way of rod and gun 
and camp equipment; yet Buck knew that Earl was 
terrified of bears and would far rather have stayed 
at home and gone to picnics. There was certainly 
a lot of mismanagement in the universe. 

Cheated of the pastime of killing bears—in which 
he felt that he would have excelled—Buck found 
himself sour on all the ordinary sports of summer 
vacation. These things no longer interested him 
—perhaps because his most particular cronies had 
gone to the Maine woods. So he addressed himself 
to the business of earning some money, to the end 
that he might, in another summer, camp where the 
bears were plenty. 

It was in the pursuit of gold, for these ends, that 
he met Ella Marie. She was just through with her 
task of coffee-pouring, one morning, when Juliza 
stuck her head in at the “slide” (as they called 
the little window through which food was passed 
from the pantry to the dining-room) and asked: 

“Want any clams, Miss Parton?” 

“Clams?” said Aunt Una. “Who wants to know?” 


“A boy at the back door; says he just dug ’em.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Aunt Una. “I'll 
go and see.” 

Ella Marie went, too. 

“Why, I declare! How do you do?” cried Aunt 
Una, when she saw Buck. “I didn’t know you’d 
gone into business.” 

Her tone was so free from patronage of any sort 
that Buck forgot to be defensive. 

“T’ve just begun,” he admitted. 

Aunt Una examined the clams critically—thereby 
still further commending herself to Buck—and 
bought them. 

“T’ll take the lot,” she said. “Whenever I see 
a good mess of clams I put up a bit of juice for 
broth in winter; Mother’s so fond of it.” 

“I can get you some more to-morrow,” Buck sug- 
gested. “I’m going in the business, this summer, 
if there’s enough in it.” 

“Do you ever,” spoke up Ella Marie, “find any- 
thing that—that ain’t clams? I mean, anything 
like—well, like a chambered nautilus or a sea- 
anemone?” 

“Well, I haven’t yet,’ answered Buck, whose ex- 
perience was limited to one morning, though his 
manner was far from betraying that fact. “But I’m 
li’ble to.” 

“If you do, will you save it for me?” begged Ella 
Marie, eagerly. She was bent upon a “what-not” 
of her own, at home, with denizens of the deep upon 
its several shelves. 

“Sure,” he agreed, handsomely. 

“This is Buck Masters, Ella Marie,” said Aunt 
Una. “His mother used to play with your mother 
when they were both little girls. Maybe if you took 
Buck into the sitting-room and showed him some of 
your Grandmother’s collection, he’d get a better idea 
what you want.” 

Buck went. His manner was condescending, but 
Ella Marie did not seem to mind. Perhaps she had 
some way of knowing that “inside of him” he was 
not feeling condescending at all, but was very, very 
shy, and very fearful that this little girl would find 
it out. 

Great-grandmother, who had not yet left the 
dining-room, consented to go thence into the garden, 
so that Ella Marie might, without self-conscious- 
ness, discourse upon the treasures of the what-not. 

Buck’s interest, however, leaped quickly from the 
what-not to the scrutoir. He had seen what-nots 
before, and fan-shaped coral, but he had never be- 
fore seen the like of that desk. And this girl was 
a nice little thing. What a lot she knew about 
daggers and poisons and pirates! A fellow could 
talk to a girl like that! She’d understand. 

Buck’s business languished—not all at once, but 
gradually. If a companionship is very satisfying it 
is likely to be very absorbing; asosciations that one 
can dominate or surrender to at will, are not very 
vital. The friendships by which we grow, which 
really mean anything in our lives, are those to 
which we give pretty much everything that we have; 
unless they require that much, they don’t seem to 
serve us greatly. 








Ruck never quite abandoned his manner toward 
Ella Marie, and she never swerved from her first 
comfortable assurance as to just what it revealed 
and what it sought to hide. Practically everybody 
else in his world, not excepting his mother, found 
Buck “difficult.” Ella Marie found him the easiest 
person to get on with that she had ever met. 

She did not know to what straits he was brought 
by his fondness for her society and his fierce de- 
termination not to let anyone suspect it. She never 
guessed how full of ingenious explanations and 
devious evasions was the “double life” Buck lived on 
her account. 

Nothing, however, could be less accusing than 
the manner of Aunt Una or that of Great-grand- 
mother; they had agreed that the children should 
not be made self-conscious if they could prevent it. 
So, what with that and with the safe screen from 
observation that the Parton house and garden pro- 
vided, Buck and Ella Marie passed there a great 
deal of their time together. 

Not once, in many days, had Ella Marie thought 
of her untimely end. But, as August wore on and 
the letters from abroad began to speak of home- 
coming, Ella Marie was frequently made very sad 
by another thought: the impending separation from 
Buck. 

Of course she wanted to see her parents; but 
every joyful anticipation of their return was soon 
clouded with the reflection that in the very midst 
of welcoming them she would have to say good-bye 
to Buck. 

While, as for Buck, he was being made so savage 
by the same prospect, that anybody on earth but 
Ella Marie would have been eager to escape from 
him. 

The homeward-bound Rislers were due in Boston 
on a Tuesday, late in August. On the Saturday 
before, Buck and Ella Marie, each heavy of heart 
because next Saturday more than a thousand miles 
would separate them, were in the Parton sitting- 
room. 

It was a very warm day. Great-grandmother 
was taking her after-dinner nap. Aunt Una was 
“doing up” peaches. 

The house was many degrees cooler than out-of- 
doors, and gratefully dim. 


Aunt Una had gathered up Ella Marie’s short, 
fair curls and pinned them in a knot at the crown 
of her head. This made her look very grown-up, 
she thought, and she was trying to act accordingly. 
When Aunt Una had pinned the curls, she bent and 
kissed Ella Marie in the dear little place at the 
back of her neck which the curls usually hid. Buck 
saw her do this, and blushed. He didn’t know why 
he blushed, but he thought it was because he re- 
membered how wicked he had been; he had wished 
that the ship Ella Marie’s parents were on would 
go down, “with all on board.” Then Ella Marie 
would live with the Partons, always. When Buck 
got to reflecting on this, he realized that it was “the 
same as murder’—he had “wished them dead.” He 
“took it back” very promptly, then—so promptly 
that he was hopeful no real damage had been done. 
But he blushed when he remembered it, and when 
he thought of Ella Marie’s even knowing it, he 
“went white and cold,” even on this perspiring day. 
There were many things about him—chiefly in his 
past, he hoped—that it would be dreadful for Ella 
Marie to know. And there were many things in his 
present feelings that he felt no less constrained, 
though for different reasons, to keep sedulously con- 
cealed from her. It was a very disingenuous young 
person who talked with such apparent candor of 
dungeons deep and daggers sharp and pirates bold, 
yet was so constantly on guard lest dreadful secrets 
escape him. It must be fine, he thought, to be a 
dear little creature like Ella Marie, with nothing 
to conceal, no blustering “part” to play. 

And Ella Marie, who played a different “part” 
every few minutes, like the most versatile of protean 
actresses (but was less conscious of her “art” be- 
cause each part seemed, more than all others, her 
“real self”) was very patient with Buck’s clumsiness 
at pretense. 

“Let’s get out th’ atlas an’ see where our ships 
are,” Ella Marie suggested. It was a favorite diver- 
sion. 

Buck fetched the big atlas and spread it open on 
the sitting-room floor. Then he and Ella Marie 
sprawled on the floor beside it. 

“Ooch!” said Ella Marie. “My elbows hurt.” 

Buck got her a pillow for them—and blushed. It 
made him so mad to blush, even though Ella Marie 
did not appear to notice it, that before he resumed 
his own sprawling, he kicked Great-grandmother’s 
footstool. 

Ella Marie seemed to think this was mere clumsi- 
ness, and she laughed at it—laughed in the one way 
which a male creature can bear to be laughed at by 
the female who finds favor in his eyes; there was 
no sting in the laughter, but, rather a kind of balm. 
It seemed to say: “You great, big Clumsy, you! 
What else could anyone expect from a man of your 
prowess, your bulk, your invincibility?” 

Restored to good-humor by her admiring giggle, 
Buck took command of the situation. 

“Look!” he cried. “Here’s Borneo! 
Buccaneer’s at Borneo.” 
his ship. 


The Bully 
The Bully Buccaneer was 





“What’s she getting you?” demanded Ella Marie, 
whose ideas of Borneo were hazy. 

“Getting me a wild man—that’s where they come 
from.” 

“Ooh! - What you goin’ to do with him?” 

Thereupon Buck let loose his imagination. 

“I don’t like your ship at all,” Ella Marie de- 
clared. 

“Ho!” he sniffed. “What'd I do with a silly ship 
like the Nancy Lee, all full of kid slippers and brace- 
lets and pussy-cats?” 

“An’ what,” she retorted, promptly, “’d J do with 
a nasty ship like the Bully Buccaneer, all full of 
wild men and buckin’ bronchos and bloodhounds?” 

“I guess you’d be pretty scairt if you saw my 
ship come in,” he chuckled. 

“I guess I wouldn’t be, either!” she cried. But 
she was a conciliatory little person. ‘“S’posin’,” she 
went on, “s’posin’ my Nancy Lee went down Ee 

Buck felt that he was turning “white as any- 
thin’.” How could she know? 

“__went down, with all on board——” 

Buck clutched wildly, like a drowning man, for 
support. 

“_an’ none of it ever came ashore—except the 
spars ” Ella Marie was enjoying her shipwreck 
almost as much as she could have enjoyed a ship safe 
in port with all her treasures on it; and she was 
thrilled by Buck’s evident anguish. “S’posin’ there 
wasn’t one tweenty-weenty thing saved “s 

“Aw!” he snapped, so fiercely that he scared her, 
“what’s the use of sayin’ that?” 

“I was on’y,” she replied, with chill dignity, “I 
was on’y goin’ t’ask you——” here the piteousness 
of that which she had evoked, brought a flood of 
tears—‘“t’ask you if there wouldn’t be a single thing 
on your Bu—bully Buc—ca—neer that I—could play 
with!” 

“Why, sure there would!” he cried. 
yourself there would! Didn’t you help choose most 
of ’em? You could have the mustang pony—lI’d 
tame him for you—and the parrot that swears, and 
the—the—the Indian scout that’d always show where 
the sweet water was—and the——” 

But she could not wait for him to finish. 

“An’ if the Bully Buccaneer went down,” she de- 
clared, “an’ the Nancy Lee didn’t, you could have my 
nice, kind dog—he’d be fierce when anyone was 
goin’ to hurt you—and some o’ my story-books, and 
all the candy and bananas you want, and my—and 
my gun——” 

“You didn’t have any gun!” protested Buck, ex- 
citedly. 

“T did, too! I got it th’ other day when you said I’d 
need it so I could go in the woods with you and 
shoot bears. You know you did!” 

“I forgot,” he admitted. “But it’d prob’ly be too 
small for me, an’ your dog’d be too tame. I hope 
I don’t have to get mine from a girl’s ship.” 

Ella Marie was hurt. 

“You’d better take care!” she retorted. “You might 
have worse ’n that; you might have to get your pres- 
ents off a ship like the Gloriana that’s full of creak 
med’cine an’ things to make you sleep!” 


“You know 


“IT wouldn’t take ’em,” he asserted, stoutly. 

“Maybe you’d have to,” she insisted. 

Buck was getting angry. No! not at Ella Marie 
nor at what she was saying, but at Fate, at the 
thing that was about to separate him from this en- 
chanting little person. Not being analytic, Buck 
did not know the cause of the rage that burned 
within him. It did not seem to him that he could 
be so mad at Ella Marie. It must be the game. 

“Aw!” he cried, “what’s the use? There ain’t 
none of ’em goin’ to come in—it’s all pretend— 
we’re on’y playin’.” 

“I know we’re on’y playin’,” she answered, with 
dignity. “But it’s one o’ those things where the 
p’tend is real, too—not all real, but some—like fairy 
tales. They aren’t all made up out o’ nothin’—they’re 
made up, but they’re true, too—not exackly true, 
but—but— You ast anybody that knows, an’ see 
if they aren’t true!” 

“IT don’t have to ask anybody,” he said, matching 
her dignity with a very capable brand of his own; 
“I know what you mean—like Pilgrim’s Progress— 
it wasn’t a real pack or a real slough, but it’s truer 
than anythin’—I know what you mean, all right!” 

“T’ve heard lots of grown-ups say it: ‘When my 
ship comes in,’” Ella Marie went on. “ ’Tain’t just 
a children’s game.” 

“The grown-ups don’t really mean anythin’ when 
they say that,” he objected. ‘It’s just a kind of 
joke.” 

“How d’ you know it is?” she demanded. “How 
d’ you know they don’t hope they got somethin’ nice 
comin’ to ’em from far away? Maybe they don’t 
mean a ship exackly, but they mean somethin’ that 
they’re hopin’ for!” 

“Maybe they do,” he agreed. 

“Let’s play what we hope,” she suggested. She 
was always thinking of new things to do. 

“How?” he asked. 

Ella Marie didn’t know; she was “makin’ it up” 
as she “went along.” 

“Like ‘I love my Love with an A—because he’s 
so Amusin’,” she said; “but not just like that! Let’s 
say: ‘I hope, I hope for an A—a-an animal cracker’ 
—but not for an animal cracker, of course.” 

This proved quite entertaining. When they 
reached N it was Ella Marie’s turn. 

“I hope, I hope for an N,” she began, a little 
shyly. “I hope for a Nother summer in Gloucester 
—with Granny an’ Aunt Una—an’—an’ YOU, 
Buck!” 

“That ain’t an N, that’s an A,” Buck objected— 
covering his emotion thereby. 

“Then I’ll hope it for Next summer!” said Ella 
Marie, “sing-songing” her words happily, quite un- 
dismayed—and undeceived—by Buck’s chilling re- 
ception of her “hope.” 

Buck had never, in all his life, wanted to do any- 
thing so much as he wanted to say, “I hope so, too.” 
But it stuck in his throat. Perhaps that was what 
made his voice so husky as he went on with the 
game, saying: 

“IT hope, I hope for an O—for an ourang-outang!” 

(Concluded in October) 
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Provence: Arles the Ancient 


A Study of one of the Quaint Corners of France 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 


is the South, the South of the Orient, its Eastern 
heritage revealed in all the rich luxuriance, the 
mystic beauty, the ancient splendor and magnificence in which 
this land of Provence is steeped, a land stamped indelibly both 
in its architecture and in its race with the marks of its ancient 
conquerors—Greek, Roman, Goth and Frank. It is a land 
redolent of flowers, a land of sunshine and of laughter, a land 
of music where one can still catch the minor strain of the 
trouvére’s song and the plain of the pan-pipes mingling with 
the far-off chant of the sea. It is a land where austere pagan 
beauty and medieval luxuriance jostle each other, marking 
the ebb and flow of the tides that have swept across this fair 
land of the troubadour, tides that have left their impress upon 
the faces and features of the people as well as upon the half- 
ruined monuments of each successive epoch—those monuments 
that speak so eloquently of its history. 

Arles, the ancient capital, is distinctive, not as one local- 
ity is distinctive from another, but distinctive as Provence is 
from the rest of France; a nation set apart, belonging to 
France, yet not of it. It belongs essentially to the two races 
from which it sprang. Greek it is in spirit, Greek in race; 
Roman in temper and in architecture. Founded 2000 B. c., 
Arles was known as Ar-lait, near the waters, because of its 
proximity to the Rhone. Even in those early days it was a 
port of importance, an importance that to some extent it holds 
to-day. But before it was colonized by Marius and became 
the rival of Marseilles, this Gallic Rome was known to the 
Massilians and was called by them Thelme; and it is this Greek 
and Roman aspect that prevails to-day. Arles pervades one 
with a sense of its imperial past. Its gray massiveness has 
a lofty beauty, a pagan sternness that dominate the remnants 
of its medieval life. 

The history of Arles may be divided into five periods— 
Greek Arles, Roman Arles, Christian Arles, Medieval Arles 
and Arles of to-day, the Arles of Mistral and his confréres of 
the Félibres; and of each of these five periods one can still 
find traces. Of Greek Arles, there remains that glorious 
monument, the Greek theatre of which the banks of seats, the 
dressing-rooms and two beautiful marble columns are still 
standing. During the last few years there has been a revival 
of Greek drama by the Comédie Francaise, and here once more 
the stately lines of the 
(Gdipus can be _ heard. 
Built in the last century 
B. C. during Roman occu- 
pation, the theatre is yet 
distinctly Greek work, 
and in 1651, among the 
crumbling ruins, was dis- 
covered the Venus of 
Arles, that triumph of 
Greek art. 

Of Roman Arles, per- 
haps the most distinctive 
monument is the great 
amphitheatre, built in the 
first century A. D. It is 
characteristic of the Ro- 
mans as the theatre with 
its more esthetic and: in- 
tellectual appeal is char- 


A S Languedoc is the gateway to the South, so Provence 


Amphitheater, Arles 


acteristic of the Greeks. Here in the early days Christians 
fought with wild beasts, and gladiators fought each other to 
the death to gratify the populi. Here to-day descendants of 
that same crowd urge matador, torreador and picador to more 


Ruins of the Abbaye, Arles 


and more daring deeds of prowess. One feels this very 


strongly if one attends a “Courses Provengales” in the old 


arena, the stone parapet hung with gayly-colored flags as for 
a festa. Strolling through the narrow, winding streets, one 
comes suddenly upon the old arena, its three hoary towers— 
the mark medizvalism put upon this work of the Roman 
builders—rising, gaunt and grim, against the blue southern 
sky, flinging defiance at modernity. In sight of the arena 
one becomes imbued with a sense of a pagan world, of Rome 
in all its pride and cruel strength. From the church of Saint 
Trophimus to the arena is but a stone’s throw; yet in that 
short space we step from the medieval into that pagan age 
which even to-day dominates Provence. One sees it in the 
crowd gathered at the entrance way to watch the bulls driven 
across the arena to their pens beneath the stadium. One is 
overwhelmed by it during the “Course,” when the superb 
matador, “Chef de Quadrille,” Pouly-fils and his young son, 
arouse the audience to wild enthusiasm, as with easy grace 
they meet the charges of the angry bull. The “Courses Pro- 
vencgales” differ from the 
regular bull-fight in that 
the bull is not killed, but 
only teased and played 
with for about twenty 
minutes, and that no 
horses are in the ring to 
be gored to death. Still 
one gets the effect as the 
bull trots into the ring 
tossing its head, then 
pausing suddenly, stands 
with head upraised, de- 
fiant, maddened by the 
music, the roar of the 
crowd, the blinding sun- 
light after the darkness. 
Attracted by the mata- 
dor’s red cloak, the bull 
lunges forward, head 











down, tail high, to be met with the prick of the barbed ban- 
derillas which the banderillero deftly sticks into his shoulders. 
The “Courses Libres” followed the “Courses Provencales,” and 
proved to be a free-for-all performance for a purse, in which 
anyone might enter at his own risk. The object was to remove 


a rosette from the bull’s fore- 
head while he was in the act of 
charging, an entertainment that 
was very diverting, the crowd 
reaching a high pitch of excite- 
ment when one man pursued by 
the bull had his leg pinned to 
the fence as he was in the act 
of vaulting it. 

Arles became great under im- 
perial patronage, and during the 
reign of Constantine Christian- 
ity became the accepted religion, 
Constantine being the first 
Christian emperor. Thus the 


palace of Constantine, Bysan- 
tine in its architecture, and 
built in the fourth century 
A. D., belongs not only to the 
Roman period, but also to the 
early Christian. Here Con- 
stantine and the empress 
Fausta, his wife, lived, and 
here their eldest son was born. 
What Lyons was to Claudius 
and the earlier emperors, Arles 
was to Constantine; and for 
several centuries Arles was the 
center of christendom. Nine- 
teen church councils were held 
here, the most famous being 
the Council of Arles in 314. In 
the fourth century the Bishop 
of Arles was the metropolitan 


of all Gallic Narbonensis, a power that in the fifth century 
brought about the dispute between Bishop Hilary of Arles 
and Leo the Great, the then Bishop of Rome. 
also links the Roman and early Christian periods; and, re- 
nowned both as the Roman and early Christian place of burial, 
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it was immortalized by Dante in the Canto IX of the Inferno. 











“And I 
Soon as I was within, cast round my eye, 
And see on every hand an ample plain, 

































































Full of distress and torments 


terrible, 

Even as at Arles where 
stagnant grows the 
Rhone. 


The sepulchres make all the 
place uneven, 


So likewise did they there on 
every side.” 





















































The Greek Theater, Arles 








Looking down the long avenue of stately cypresses, one 
sees ranged between them the ancient covered Roman sarco- 
phagi, with now and again a Merovingian tomb. Standing 
beneath the beautiful arch of Saint Césaire, one sees at the 
far end the chapel of Saint Honorat, its dedication bringing to 
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mind that famous 
apostle of the Iles de 
Lérins, who late in 
life became Bishop 
of Arles. Arles owes 
its conversion to 
Christianity to Saint 
Trophimus, a_ dis- 
ciple of Saint Paul, 
who came to Gaul in 
the third century. It 
was after his death 
and burial in these 
sacred precincts that 
the Aliscamps be- 
came so holy a place 
of pilgrimage. From 
the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century so 
famous did the 
shrine become that 
bodies were placed in 
rude caskets and set 
afloat on the swift- 
flowing Rhone, trust- 
ing that they might 
drift ashore and find 
a final resting-place 
in the Aliscamps. In 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury, after the removal of Saint Trophimus’ body to the church 
built in his honor, the spoliation of the Aliscamps began, many 





West Door 
Saint Trophimus, Arles 





The Father Call 


of the tombs being carried off by the Marquis de Saint-Cha- 
mond, a brother of Cardinal Richelieu. 

The church of Saint Trophimus, built on the foundations 
of the Roman Pretorium and called the “perfect flower of 
Provencal Romanesque,” marks the beginning of medieval 
Arles, which, under the Merovingians, became the capital of 
Provence. Later, under Boson, it became first the capital of 
the kingdom of Burgundy, and in 933, under Rudolph Welf, 
King of Burgundy, capital of the Burgundians, under the title 
of the Kingdom of Arles. In the twelfth century Arles be- 
came a republic; in the thirteenth, it submitted to Charles of 
Anjou, Count of Provence, and afterwards was annexed to 
France in 1482. The twelfth century portal of the church, deep- 
set and richly carved, is very fine.. It is supporter by six beau- 
tiful columns, between which are figures of saints and scrip- 
tural subjects. The figure of the Christ in the centre is 
markedly Byzantine in character. 

The cloisters are unique and among the most beautiful in 
France. In them we get a mingling of Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine art; of Romanesque and Gothic also. The figures 
and elaborate designs so finely chiseled are as perfect as if 
fresh from the sculptor’s hands. The carving is stamped with 
the rich imagination of the artists who have wrought so won- 
derfully these living pictures in stone, a rich medley of legend 
and the fantastic, of the mythological, the apocryphal, the 
scriptural, woven with the lavish beauty of the luxuriant East 
into a harmonious whole. And here in the brooding stillness 


pervading these exquisitely carved cloisters we find expressed 
all the beauty, all the poetry, all the music that is indeed the 
very soul of Provence, the Provence that, echoing still of 
Greece, of pagan Rome, finds expression to-day in Mistral and 
his confréres of the Félibres. 


By Will P. Snyder 


HERE comes a time to every man (if man he be), 

eb From kingly strain to that of humblest peasantry, 
When, from the heart-springs, unmistakable, arise, 

Rare thoughts of unfulfilled desire—womanwise. 
The soldier’s pulse no longer leaps at bugle calls; 
The lure of gold the merchant-prince no more enthralls; 
The busy marts call loud their captain’s name in vain; 
The reaper finds no songs to sing amongst the grain; 
The artist lays his paints and brush aside; 
The poet gazes spaceward, blankly, empty-eyed. 
The heart of childless man, in longing agony, 
Cries out for that which was denied—its progeny! 
As one who seeks the meaning of a dream oft sent, 
His hands go out to touch, to feel for God’s intent! 
For little hands so soft to hold; arms that embrace; 
Sweet baby lips to kiss; a face close to his face; 
The ringing laugh of childhood, and the “Father” call; 
A sturdy step beside his own, and, is that all? 


Yet more. 


The parent-wish to teach, to shield, provide; 


Blood of his blood, flesh of his flesh, to lead and guide. 
Oh, joy of hea’en, unspeakable, to feel, to know, 


This rare desire in man fulfilled!—God willed it so. 











Buttered 


The Significance of Edna Ferber 


Gide Us 


By Joyce Kilmer 


BLUE owl, with round, golden eyes, a golden beak and 
A an expression of mingled curiosity and tolerance, deco- 

rates the hat of Dawn O’Hara in the frontispiece to 
Edna Ferber’s first published book. Edna Ferber is not owl- 
ish; Edna Ferber is not blue. And yet that Futuristic fowl 
has an inalienable right to perch on Dawn O’Hara’s hat— 
on Emma McChesney’s hat—on Edna Ferber’s hat. 

Now, the owl ordinarily symbolizes merely wisdom, and 
it also suggests cruelty. An accurate, realistic representation 
of an owl would typify Edna Ferber’s work about as accurately 
as would a dodo or a humming-bird. But this particular owl 
is an Edna Ferber ow]; he has all an owl’s proper wisdom, but 
he has also round, golden eyes, which are open in the daytime, 
and that original and entertaining feature, a golden beak. 
Also, he is a decoration—on a hat. Also, he is a friendly sort 
of bird, whose soft blue plumage one would like to pat. Now, 
if there could be such a thing as a kittenish owl . . But I 
fear that this symbolism is getting beyond me. 

It must at any rate be admitted that this blue-feathered, 
golden-eyed bird is wise and fantastic and humorous. And so 
is Edna Ferber. She knows about people—shoe-clerks, ex-con- 
victs, bush-leaguers, waiters, shop-girls, errand-boys, leading 
ladies, and (of course!) about people who have to do with the 
designing, manufacturing and selling of skirts. She knows 
how they talk, how they dress, how they sleep, how they eat, 
how they think. She has so elaborate an equipment of facts 
about people that she could, if she wished, describe or narrate 
with as monotonous accuracy as any young English journalist 
who thinks he is a Russian realist. 

But she does not write that way. She knows the truths 
of life as well as the facts of life. She knows, for example, 
that the absurd, which geomery rigidly excludes from its 
scheme of things, plays an important part in humanity’s 
thoughts and actions. She knows that the dismal, sordid, tragic 
thing called life is also gay and splendid—and funny. In other 
words, like every genuinely conscientious realist, Edna Ferber 
is a romanticist. 

Dawn O’Hara is a romance—a vivacious and youthful piece 
of writing. It is of uneven excellence; it is obviously a first 
book. And yet its very defects are appealing. For instance, it 
pleases me very much to find a villain who has the delightfully 
villainous name of Peter Orme and actually smokes gold-tipped 
cigarettes. And the amazing thing about it is that in spite of 
his name and his gold-tipped cigarettes he is an actual person 
und the reader is genuinely glad when his death sets Dawn 
free to marry von Gerhard. 

Dawn O’Hara really has no right to be so entertaining a 
book. If there is any one character in fiction of whom the 
world should be thoroughly tired it is the deliberate optimist. 
Charles Dickens once created a character whom every true 
Dickensian would gladly see hanged, and that character is Mark 
Tapley, who continually announced that he was “jolly.” What 
right has this young woman from the Middle West to take for 
her heroine a person described on the title page as “The Girl 
Who Laughed’? What right has she to inflict upon us a 
female Mark Tapley? . But the truth of the matter is that 
Miss Ferber’s intelligence and wit and story-telling instinct 
got the better of her avowed intention before she had finished 
the second chapter of Dawn O’Hara and she wrote, after all, 
about a real human being who was anything but a bore. People 





read Dawn O’Hara with delight in spite of the sub-title, “The 
Girl Who Laughed,” just as they used to read Franklin P. 
Adams’s brilliant column in the “New York Evening Mail” in 
spite of the fact that it bore the loathsome heading “Always 
in Good Humor.” 

Its Irish dialect is unconvincing, its plot is weak—yet 
Dawn O’Hara is a delightful book. It won many friends for 
Edna Ferber, and she has not lost any of those friends as yet. 
It has that one great quality which is absolutely essential in 
all fiction—a quality more immediately important than truth, 
or symmetry, or high moral purpose, or anything else: it is 
interesting. 

People liked Dawn O’Hara just because it was interesting; 
they did not care whether it was Edna Ferber’s first or fiftieth 
book. But what an amazing first book it is! Take, for ex- 
ample, those chapters which deal with Knapf’s hotel in Mil- 
waukee. No one can read those pages without actually smell- 
ing and tasting sausages and cabbage and beer and cigarette- 
smoke, without hearing the guttural after-dinner conversation 
of the engineers at the long table in the dining-room, without 
feeling a curious pleasure in the discovery that Dawn’s bed- 
room was high-ceilinged and had a very large clothes-closet. 
That is genuine realism; it is scenic creation of a sort which 
not even Mr. Howells could better. 





Miss Ferber in Des Moines 
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From “Personality Plus™ 


Her first book showed that Edna Ferber could describe real 
people and places, that she had sympathy, humor and common- 
sense. It also indicated the sort of heroine whom this writer 
was to continue to celebrate. For Emma McChesney is only 
a greatly improved Dawn O’Hara. Like Dawn O’Hara, Emma 
McChesney is comely, well-dressed, independent but thoroughly 
feminine; like Dawn O’Hara she works for a living and enjoys 
her work, and like Dawn O’Hara she has had a disastrous mat- 
rimonial experience. The tragedy of her marriage with Peter 
Orme did not keep Dawn O’Hara from marrying von Ger- 
hard, and likewise Emma McChesney has at least yielded to the 
suit of the indefatigable T. A. Buck. But Emma McChesney 
is a much more attractive character than Dawn O’Hara; for 
one thing her name does not suggest a Winter Garden chorus 
girl, and for another, she does not soliloquize about her own 
courage and high spirits. 

Naturally, people compared the author of Buttered Side 
Down to O. Henry. The title of the volume is O. Henryish, and 
several of the stories start with those little confidential ironic 
addresses to the reader which O. Henry used. Also, working- 
girls and slang always suggest O. Henry, although he invented 
neither of these institutions. But they resemble the short 
stories of O. Henry chiefly in this respect—that they are ex- 
cellent. Edna Ferber’s attitude toward life, her viewpoint, is 
as feminine as O. Henry’s was masculine. She is most success- 
ful when she is writing about saleswomen or actresses or wait- 
resses; it is interesting to note that the only unsuccessful story 
in the volume is “Where the Car Turns at 18th,” which has to 
do with matters exclusively masculine. 

Every story in Buttered Side Down (except the little anti- 
militarist tract already mentioned) is a piece of real life deftly 
made into a work of art, and several of the stories are extraor- 
dinarily good, so good that they deserve to rank among the 
classics of that sort of writing. 

There is “Maymeys From Cuba.” It is just a few hun- 
dred words about a hungry little Scotch girl in a department- 
store grocery. But it’s tremendously forceful;-it’s dramatic 
and moving and a more important commentary on social prob- 
lems than all the published reports of the Sage Foundation. 
No one who has read this brief tragedy—made more tragic by 
its grimly humorous conclusion—ever forgets it. Then there 





is “What She Wore.” Only Edna Ferber could find love and 
nobility and humor in one of those stuffy little lofts where 
“sample shoes,” alleged to be worth five dollars and really worth 
ten days, are sold for two dollars and a half a pair. But there 
are people in these lofts, and wherever there are people there 
are stories for Edna Ferber—as there were for Charles 
Dickens. In her story of the two shoe clerks Edna Ferber gives 
the world a drama of regeneration bigger and more moving 
than Jerome K. Jerome’s The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
—and infinitely more convincing. 

But perhaps the best stories in Buttered Side Down are 
“The Man Who Came Back” and “The Kitchen Side of the 
Door.” The ex-convict is all too popular with our fiction- 
makers, but this story about him was decidedly worth writing. 
Ted Terill and the malicious Minnie Wenzel and that most 
amiable of waitresses, Birdie Callahan, form a triangle which 
it is good to observe. And in “The Kitchen Side of the Door” 
Miss Ferber exposes the sordidness and tragedy of New Year’s 
Eve in one of New York’s great restaurants with a searching 
realism equal to that of Zola and then (like the sane artist 
that she is) shows us love and honor shining in humble hearts 
beneath the rococo roof that shelters so much wicked folly. 

The first of the Emma McChesney stories to be published 
was, I believe, the one entitled “Representing T. A. Buck.” And 
in the very first paragraph of this excellent tale occurs the 
sentence: “The vehicle smelled of straw, and mold, and stables, 
and dampness, and tobacco, as *buses have from old Jonas Chuz- 
zlewit’s time to this.” It is significant that thus early in the 
series that has made her famous Edna Ferber mentioned a 
Dickens character. For the epic of Emma McChesney—it is 
in two volumes already and there will be a third this autumn 
—does not suggest O. Henry half so much as it suggests O. 
Henry’s master, Charles Dickens. The creator of Agnes Wick- 
field and Little Dorrit liked women who were, in the New Eng- 
Jand sense of the adjective, “capable;” to think of him only 
in connection with Little Nell and Dora is to wrong his mem- 
ory. The Uncommercial Traveller would, we may be sure, en- 
thusiastically welcome this commercial traveller who is a hero- 
ine of romance. 

How fortunate it was for the traveling representative of 
the Featherloom Skirt Company that she fell into the hands 
of Edna Ferber! Fate might have awarded her to some regu- 
lar realist, who would have made Jock (for the sake of eu- 
genics) develop all his father’s evil traits, and would have made 
Emma hang herself with a sample Featherloom in Room 19 
of the Grand Central Hotel in Duluth, Minnesota. Or she 
might have fallen into the hands of a sentimentalist, who would 
have married her to someone—probably to Fat Ed Meyers— 
and placed the loving couple in a rose-covered cottage which 
Jock would visit on his vacations from his work at the Settle- 
ment House. It is a romanticist who has charge of Emma 
McChesney’s fortunes, and this is as it should be, for Fate is a 
romanticist. Edna Ferber deals not with the unusual but with 
the picturesque phases of the usual. Edna Ferber knows that 
the genuinely feminine woman successfully competing with men 
is something attractive and dramatic, with a pleasing touch 
of paradox about it. From this interesting phenomenon she 
has deftly lifted the veil—well, of what is that veil made? It 
might be called the veil of nearness. She has given us the true 
perspective; she has shown us the romance which is close at 
hand. And this is a more difficult task than to exhibit the 
romance which the years have gilded. 

The stories in Personality Plus are better than those in 
Roast Beef, Medium. And the most recent Emma McChesney 
stories are better still. Edna Ferber’s writing is increasing in 
strength and in a certain leisureliness. Of course, there is plenty 
of action, but the action is gentler and more natural. Her 
stories do not now seem designed to be read in a tremendous 
hurry, as some of them did when Emma McChesney was new 
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to the magazines. It is probable that Edna Ferber (unlike the 
public) is tired of Emma McChesney. But it is safe to prophesy 
that there will be a subtler flavor of that entertaining person 
in all her creator’s subsequent work. 

Is it safe so to prophesy? Perhaps not. For Edna Fer- 
ber to continue to interpret the woman who is domestic and 
maternal and enterprising and business-like is a thing natu- 
rally to be expected. But who can tell what other novel and 
important types may be revealing themselves to this discerning 





Edna Ferber 


and enthusiastic student of humanity? That blue owl with 
gelden eyes on Dawn O’Hara’s hat is a capricious, whimsical, 
mysterious bird. Critics live only to be surprised. In Pick- 
wick Papers who foresaw Barnaby Rudge and David Copper- 
field? About many of our contemporary writers it is delight- 
fully easy to prophesy. But the difficulty about making 


prophesies concerning Edna Ferber’s future is that every now 
and then in her writings are to be found passages alarmingly 
suggestive of genius. 


By George Fitch 


activity among the people who have to account for 

everything. They must know the “why” of the matter. 
Has genius, heredity, environment or a college education been 
responsible? Has hard work had anything to do with it? or 
is it another case of good luck in opportunity and an aptitude 
for saying things the other way around? 

A great many of them have been sitting on Miss Edna 
Ferber’s case in the last few years. Few of the new writers 
who are flashing through the magazines have aroused so much 
curiosity among the accounters. Why should this young lady 
have produced a successful book when scarcely out of her teens 
and why should she have become a best-seller of magazine 
stories at twenty-three? Where did she get her vivid, eager 
style, her quaint viewpoints, her intimate knowledge of pro- 
fessions and walks of life which even experience does not 
secure for those immersed in them? 

Nothing but a biography can throw any light on these 
puzzles. And even a biography doesn’t satisfy. Heredity? 
There have been no writers in the Ferber family. Environ- 
rnent? Kalamazoo, Michigan, for a birthplace; Ottumwa, 
Iowa, for childhood; Appleton, Wisconsin, for inspiration dur- 
ing girlhood. Education? A high school diploma at seventeen, 
a threatened course in dramatic art which didn’t materialize— 
and hard work since then. As Miss Ferber herself says, 
“There isn’t a thrill in the whole story.” 

No, there must be some other answer for the accounters. 
I believe it is two-fold and tolerably clear. In the first place 
there are the manifold abilities and interests which are usu- 
ally lumped together under the name of genius. I covered two 
national political conventions in 1912 for a syndicate in com- 
pany with other writers, among whom was Miss Ferber. She 
had never seen a big convention. She was too absurdly young 
to have any experience in political writing behind her. She 
was, in fact, in an entirely strange world, facing a task which 
would have been hard to accomplish even with years of politi- 
cal writing for experience. She could only look at the scene 
and ask questions. But when she looked she seemed to see 
picturesqueness as an artist sees purple in shadows; and when 
she asked questions she went unerringly to the root of the 
matter. Her genius seems to be a natural capacity to under- 
stand things. 

It was a difficult situation for her—one of a very few 
women in an army of newspaper men. But her tact was in- 
fallible, her good sense impregnable, and her fresh, whimsical 
outlook most attractive. The rest of the party, captained by 


E = new success in the literary field produces . new 


William Allen White, and reinforced often by Victor Murdoch 
and Henry Allen, constituted itself her bodyguard—and be- 
tween sessions we cross-examined her in the interests of the 
Where did she learn to write? 


accounters, 





While Miss Ferber does not admit that she has yet learned 
to write, her answers gave us the second half of the answer. 
She undoubtedly learned it in the Wisconsin newspaper offices. 

At seventeen she was working on the “Appleton Daily 
Crescent” for nothing a week because she found entertainment 
in it. The next year she was drawing three dollars a week 
on the same paper, covering men’s “runs,” nick-named “Boots” 
by the Court House force because she made such a clatter on 
the stone flagging in pursuit of news; rioting through the 
paper in her spare time with feature stuff—given a free hand 
because, as is always the case in small papers, a free hand 
means twice as much work for the same money. 

Then Miss Ferber went to Milwaukee, and for three years 
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studied the art of “boiling down” in the city room of the 
“Journal.” It was, as she said, good short-story training— 
jamming the meat of the matter into the first paragraph, 
snatching the right word because the wrong one or the super- 
fiuous one would be blue-penciled—ransacking a large city 
for the life stories of all classes and conditions and trying to 
weave, in the fashion of the bulletin paper, a bit of human 
interest into every brief, hurried tale of someone’s life cata- 
clysm. 

Then came her only piece of real luck. She broke down 
at twenty-two and because she had to go back home and rest 
up for a year she got what few newspaper writers get—a 
chance to look over reportorial experiences when they are fresh 
and vivid. So she wrote Dawn O’Hara in her year of idleness. 
It was a window through which people looked into Milwaukee 
and the newspaper office; and when the magazine people 
peeped in with the multitude they wouldn’t let her go back 
to. her newspaper work. 

Miss Ferber is supposed to have inherited one of O. 
Henry’s extensive stock of mantles. It seems to me, however, 
that she has more of Kipling’s ability to understand other 
people’s work and affairs. She has never met a traveling 
woman, yet she created “Emma McChesney,” one of the most 


had been as a writer of problem novels and passionate 
romance that Miss Ferber had seemed to find her road 

to the Hall of Fame, such a bald statement might appear out 
of taste. Considering that it is only of real people such as you 
and I and our next-door neighbor that she writes, it does not 
seem unfitting that Kalamazoo should have been the spot. If 
we have imagination we can seem to see little Edna Ferber 
in pigtails and a 
checked gingham 
trudging to school 
with a slate, play- 
ing tag at recess, or 
talking to the old 
woman who scrubbed 
the schoolroom floor, 
whom we might later 
meet again between 
the covers of a book. 
Kalamazoo was 
destined to have a 
prior claim but not 
a monopoly on the 
originator of “Emma 
McChesney.” While 
she was still at an 
early age her fam- 
ily moved to Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, and it 
was in the Hawkeye 
State that she ap- 
proached the dimen- 
sions of dignity and 
long dresses. Ot- 
tumwa could not 
hold the Ferber fam- 
ily forever, it seems, 
and it is in Apple- 
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W hat Edna Ferber Believes 


The Opinions of the Author of * Buttered Side Down™ on Many Subjects 


successful characters in to-day’s fiction, and her knowledge 
of the troubles of the road seems to be fathomless. She stayed 
a week in a big New York hotel and her stories of kitchen and 
staff life opened another sealed book to the public. Never 
having written or sold advertising, she has written stories 
about the advertising game which ring true even to adver- 
tising men. 

Ability of this sort is not gotten out of books. It came 
more likely from Appleton, where she had to interpret every- 
one’s affairs for the Appleton people and do it correctly or 
face the frank remark, “Boots, you should have known better 
than that.” 

Miss Ferber, still in her twenties, has probably earned a 
snug fortune with her typewriter and her undeceivable eyes. 
It has had little effect upon her except to satisfy a thirst for 
travel. She lives very quietly in a Chicago Lake-front flat with 
her mother, a successful business woman who supported the 
family during her husband’s years of blindness. She plays 
golf in Jackson Park for recreation, and recites her own work 
so well that she could probably support herself by reading 
other people’s writings if necessary. And if success is going 
to spoil her it should be buckling down to the task pretty soon, 
for it has a long way to go. 





ton, Wisconsin, that we later hear of the “youngest real re- 
porter in the United States,’’ who came into being in the follow- 
ing manner: Miss Ferber, at the mature age of seventeen, 
had been working on the town weekly for a long time getting 
rich in experience and inky fingers, but receiving no money. 
Her family were properly ambitious for her, and thought that 
this would be good preparation for going away to school and 
learning to be a teacher of Delsarte or elocution. There de- 
veloped, however, a small-sized family unpleasantness on some 
such crass subject as allowance, so the young Miss Ferber, the 
very young Miss Ferber, with her nose in the air in indica- 
tion of her superiority to such low matters, marched her down 
to the newspaper office and signed a contract which entitled 
her to three dollars a week. 

The family was not startled by the immensity of this 
salary, but they had one of their proudest moments when a 
Chicago newspaper came out with a special story on Miss 
Ferber as “the youngest real reporter.” Her mother, too, 
hoped that through newspaper work Miss Ferber would de- 
velop into something better than “elocution,” and perhaps even 
rival the work of Miss Ferber’s ancestor, Hugo Berger, the 
German playwright. 

After some months Miss Ferber was occupying a serene 
position as editor of social items, “obits,” market reports and 
incidentals. But there was a question as to whether she fully 
dressed the part of editor. One day the editor took her aside, 
far from the jibes of the red-headed office “devil” and the 
foreman, and stammeringly hinted that it might lend a trifle 
more dignity and force to her personal appearance if she did 
up her hair, instead of wearing it down her back, in two great 
braids, like a school-girl. 

Miss Ferber covered everything from a reading “ad” of 
“Bauer’s Millinery Opening—All the Latest Spring Styles 
Direct from Chicago,” to the “Odd Fellows’ Basket Lunch, Rain 
or Shine,” for some years. She also got some very real prac- 
tical experience. To use her own words describing this period: 
“T had to learn to read events and people as I ran—I had to 
—I knew the edition would go to press at three, so I had to get 
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things on the jump. And I had to write on the jump. And 
our city editor didn’t want any long story—he cut down a mas- 
sacre and a flood to half a column. So I had to boil the story 
down, to make it short and zippy, or it would get all slashed 
to pieces!” But finally she felt that she wanted to light out 
for the swifter linotypes and louder waistcoats of Chicago or 
New York. But she could never bring herself to go farther 
than a three hours’ journey from her family. 

In the very direct and sincere newspaper work of the 
small town Miss Ferber had been getting a basic idea of how 
mankind lives and works and suffers and smiles that did not 
merely fit her for that day when she finally went to Milwaukee 
and started real city journalism but prepared her for her ten- 
derly human novel, Dawn O’Hara. 

In Milwaukee Miss Ferber was a distinct success as a 
newspaper woman—such a success, indeed, that it was not very 
long before she was offered a better position on a large Chicago 
paper. It was in quaint Milwaukee also that. she gathered 
most of the material for her first book, Dawn O’Hara. Her 
editor used to send her out for “funny human-interest stories 
with a punch in ’em.” For she had a sense of humor which, as 
one of her characters said, was “like a shillaly—an iligant 
thing to have around when the joke’s on you.” When the book 
was written she did not like it. She could not get it to suit 
her, and in the end she tossed it into the waste-paper basket. 
It was there her mother discovered it, smoothed out its wrinkles, 
read it, and argued with her daughter tintil the latter was 
persuaded that it was not quite so bad after all. It was sent 
to a publisher, who became enthusiastic over it, and the public 
and critics soon followed suit. 

After the success 
of her first book Miss 
Ferber gave up her 
newspaper work and 
confined her atten- 
tion to writing. Her 
short stories soon 
began to dot the 
magazines and a vol- 
ume of them was 
shortly published en- 
titled Buttered Side 
Down. In these 
she recorded many 
of her impressions 
gained from her 
newspaper  experi- 
ence in Chicago. It 
was after the publi- 
cation of this vol- 
ume that she start- 
ed to write of her 
now famous and ap- 
parently ever-popu- 
lar character, 
“Emma McChesney,” 
traveling sales- 
woman. When ques- 
tioned as to the in- 
ception of this char- 
acter Miss Ferber be- 
comes a little vague. Traveling salesmen had been important 
and romantic personages in Appleton, it seemed, and so she de- 
cided to write about a traveling saleswoman. She had spent in 
Emma McChesney’s business—selling dress goods, interviewing 
buyers in country towns and managing offices—exactly no time 
at all. “I never was in any business, except the newspaper busi- 
ness,” she told one inquirer. “I had no real right to talk about 
a woman in the business of selling petticoats on the road; I 
might just as well have written about ancient French law or 
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the war weap on the ancient Norsemen; I knew just as much 
about them as about Emma McChesney’s business. It was all 
due to Ida Tarbell. I wrote one story called ‘Representing T. A. 
Buck,’ and sold it to the ‘American Magazine.’ Then I started 
another story, about a scrubwoman, I think. But there was a 
meeting of the editors of the ‘American Magazine’ and Ida Tar- 
bell said that I had created a new type, that there had not pre- 
viously been any stories about traveling saleswomen, so she 
wrote to me and asked me to write another story about Emma 
McChesney. I said 
that I didn’t think I 
could write anything 
more about her, but 
I’d try. I did try, 
and I wrote ‘Roast 
Beef, Medium.’ Then 
I wrote many oth- 
ers.” The recently 
published Personal- 
ity Plus is not so 
much a group of 
short -stories as a 
novel about Emma 
and her success with 
her difficult son 
Jock. “Emma Mc- 
Chesney and Com- 
pany,” which is now 
running serially and 
will be published in 
book form in the au- 
tumn, carries Emma 
into romance and 
further adventures 
with petticoats. In 
regard to this last- 
named work it is no 
secret that Miss 
Ferber has yielded 
to the wishes of her 
fellow-author, Theodore Roosevelt, who always reflects public 
sentiment so aptly. For Miss Ferber is not unacquainted with 
the Colonel. She met him in Chicago at the time of the Re- 
publican Convention in 1912 when she slipped back into her 
early calling and wrote the human interest side of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Conventions for a syndicate of twenty- 
three of the biggest papers in the country. “Miss Ferber,” 
exclaimed T. R. in his hearty way, “Emma McChesney must 
marry; she is a young woman still, not more than thirty-six 
or so, is she? Marry her off; she ought to have two children; 
that young son of hers doesn’t amount to much, but I think he 
is going to come out all right. But above all, Emma McChes- 
ney MUST marry.” And marry she does. 

So much for Miss Ferber’s early experiences. The lady 
herself is equally or more interesting. She is of medium size 
and more attractiveness than real beauty. She has black, 
wavy hair, and big black eyes shining and twinkling through 
eyeglasses, and a humorous mouth with a trick of smiling with 
a sidewise twist. She lacks utterly the eccentricities of a 
genius or a personage and she knows it. 

She was recently asked what had brought her success— 
being a genius, having great luck or doing hard work. 

She replied that she “supposed she had some ability, and 
had found the opportunity to demonstrate it. But, above all, 
she had worked hard.” 

“Nothing is accomplished without hard work,” she said; 
“I work with as much system as though I were un‘ -: a boss. 
I rise early, eat some fruit, drink a cup of coffee ana start 
scribbling at eight o’clock every morning. I don’t stop till 
luncheon-time; then I go at it again till three. After that I 
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play and loaf. I never work at night. 
theater or read—anything but write.” 

Miss Ferber has progressive views on feminism, suffrage 
and most subjects of moment. Above all and as reflected in 
her work, she has decided views on woman’s place in business 
and the home. 

The woman who has some regular business besides taking 
care of her house and children is, according to her idea, ten 
times more domestic than the woman who stays at home all 
the time. The business woman learns to appreciate domesticity 
because she is away from it for a while every day. The woman 
who is always at home takes domesticity as a matter of course. 
But the woman who goes away to the office in the morning and 
comes back in the afternoon appreciates her home. She re- 
gards it with real enthusiasm. And this enthusiasm shows 
itself in her care of the household. 

“Enthusiasm for her home is not all that the business 
woman learns,” said Miss Ferber recently, explaining her 
point of view. “She learns efficiency. If she knows how to 
run an office successfully she knows how to run a home suc- 
cessfully. The really clever business woman is always a clever 
housekeeper. Always! The butcher and the grocer and the 
candlestickmaker can do what they like with the clinging vine 
sort of wife and mother. But they can’t put much over on the 
wife and mother who spends six or seven hours a day in an 
up-to-date business office. 

“When I was a young girl,” she continued, making a des- 
perate effort to look about fifty years old, “I frequently had 
held up to me, as the great and shining exemplar of domesticity, 
the Southern woman of ante-bellum days. She paraded rhyth- 
mically across a broad green lawn, or reclined on a lovely 
couch, carrying flowers and wearing soft flowing white things 
with beautiful long trains. Her hair was parted in the middle 
and drawn down around her soulful face. Sometimes instead 
of the flowers she carried a dainty bit of sewing. She was, I 
was told, the pattern of domesticity. But, as a matter of fact, 
her kitchen was left to the devices of a great company of slaves 
who ran the house pretty much to suit themselves. The lady 
in the white, flowing robe never knew what provisions there 
were in the kitchen or in the cellar, or how much food went 
out every day to furnish feasts in the near-by cabins. She 
knew nothing of housekeeping; she really was not domestic 
at all. 

“But the real pattern of domesticity, to my mind, is the 
Southern woman of the Reconstruction period. During the 
war she cut the train off that flowing robe and made it into 
bandages. And after the war she rolled up her sleeves, put 
on a gingham apron and really got to work. And she accom- 
plished wonders! She became a genuine housekeeper. And 
she became something more than that. So many of the South- 
ern men had died that the women had to take up their work. 
The women managed estates, farmed, marketed and generally 
managed the affairs of the community. And they did not lose 
one particle of their femininity by so doing; instead, they be- 
came better wives and better mothers and infinitely better 
housekeepers. It was then that they became truly domestic. 

“Any woman who has some important outside interest is a 
better housekeeper than the woman who is without one. Any 
of those $10,000-a-year foreign buyers who work for the big 
department stores keep house more scientifically, more enthu- 
siastically and more successfully than any woman who does 
absolutely nothing but keep house. The woman who is exclu- 
sively a housekeeper often is bored. The business woman never 
is bored when she is at home or when she is thinking of her 
home. She looks on her home as her relaxation, her pleasure. 
And one is not bored by one’s pleasures.” 

“The woman’s club is rapidly becoming an anachronism,” 
says Miss Ferber, who rivals her friend the Colonel in having 
pronounced views on all subjects. “The suffrage will take the 
place of the woman’s club as the vacuum cleaner takes the 
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place of the broom. The woman I approve of—no, that’s a 
ridiculous thing for me to say—the woman I like, the ideal 
modern type, is so busy accomplishing things, actually demon- 
strating theories, that she has no time to talk about what she 
wants to accomplish and to formulate the theories that she 
wants to demonstrate. These wild haranguers are absolutely 
futile; they never have accomplished anything and they never 
will, 

“The most sickening thing I know is the way the women 
talk about the war in their clubs. The other day I went to a 
meeting of a women’s club. One perfectly-gowned woman 
would look at another perfectly-gowned woman through her 
lorgnette and say, ‘What do you think about this dreadful 
war? Do you approve of war? Do you think that war is ever 
really right?’ And the other perfectly-gowned woman would 
look through her lorgnette and say, ‘Isn’t it perfectly dreadful! 
We really must make a protest; such things must not be allowed 
to occur in this generation. I think that the women of the 
world should be heard.’ I was simply disgusted; I got out of 
that place as soon as I could.” 

“Last summer,” she said, “when I was in London I attended 
the annual suffrage meeting. The great hall was packed; there 
were thousands of women present, and they raised $75,000, or 
some such enormous sum, for the cause. And everything that 
they said (and some of them were refined and well-educated 
women) was biff! bang! smash! Burn, break, destroy; do any- 
thing to get the vote! 

“And then the war came. And these women who had 
been doing nothing but destroy and urge destruction turned 
to the work of building up. Now they are helping to keep 
together the very institutions that they formerly were trying 
to destroy. Those that were destructive agents are now the 
most valuable constructive agents, and those that spent all 
their time talking, now spend all their time doing. And the 
men whose property they were destroying before are now 
themselves turned into destroyers.” 

When Edna Ferber first appeared she was called “a second 
O. Henry.” O. Henry was called “a second Kipling;” Kipling 
was called “a second Bret Harte”—and the same fallacy could 
probably be traced back to Adam (or Eve) telling stories to 
little Cain and Abel. Emerson said something to the effect 
that people always look for the successor of a great man; but 
a great man has no successor. The proof of greatness is origi- 
nality. As with Emerson’s man, the only things Edna Ferber 
has in common with the other writers are that she is genuinely 
herself, and that she looms above the horizon. 

Many things have been said about Miss Ferber, but they 
all simmer down to the fact that she is profoundly an Ameri- 
can of America to-day. She writes about us and the folks 
across the street and their friends, and the saleswoman and the 
advertising man. She has a deep conviction that the barriers 
which divide human beings are illusory, and she proves it by 
showing that everybody is interesting and human. She uses 
slang amusingly because real Americans do. Her stories con- 
tain the unconventional and the unexpected because life does. 
Her tales are full of laughter—not inane giggling, but the 
sort of snapping gaiety which comes with a sound recognition 
of the serious things in the world. She writes of business— 
not Wall Street, but the business we all know about. She has 
the optimism that is founded not on shallow easy-goingness, 
but on real faith in human nature. She has learned the mean- 
ing of tragedy without growing long-faced over it. She ‘is 
interested in sound morals—but not one of her stories ends 
with a conventional “moral.” But above all, she is superbly 
alive and keen, wire-drawn and vibrating with “style.” She 
shows vividly every characteristic that is best in America of 
to-day. We must recognize her as a real voice of our life. And 
it would be difficult to name many authors who are that. 









The Midvale 


By Julia R. Wells 


HE time is not so very far in the past when foreigners 
I regarded this country as an El Dorado where gold 
might be picked up for the effort of stooping. It is true 
that fortunes have been and still are made overnight. But 
the industries that have grown to colossal proportions, with a 
reputation of efficiency and integrity, owe their inception and 
subsequent development not to individuals with a surplus of 
capital that required investing but to men whose experience 
and mature judgment were furthered by the dreamer’s gift 
of imagination, that pictured an optimistic future in which 
trade was the instrument of a greater national prosperity and 
the lever to the opening of a greater civilization. 

The Midvale Steel Works, established in Philadelphia in 
1866, and incorporated in 1881, has developed steadily until it 
is entitled, by the magnitude of its operations, to rank as one 
of the great American industries. It is an intimate part of 
the commercial history of Philadelphia, and this commercial 
history has been a persistently triumphant one, ringing down 
through the years, from the earliest days of the Penn settlers 
who blazed the trees, walnut, locust, spruce and pine, to give 
names to their thoroughfares. 


“And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees of the 
forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they 
molested.” 


The buildings of the plant are at Nicetown, which lies to 
the north of Philadelphia, and the eight acres which were 
originally allotted to them have expanded to fifty-two acres, 
with 5500 workmen employed as a contrast to the 500 engaged 
when it began operations. The “divinity that doth hedge about 
a king” is not conserved more jealously than the privacy main- 
tained by the management of the Midvale Steel Works. Vis- 
itors who venture within its precincts receive the maximum 
of courtesy and the minimum of information. Even the com- 
mercial books that publish the annual statements of the great 
companies and corporations of the city give few figures and 
fewer facts where the Midvale Steel Works are concerned, 
with a sentence underneath in italics to the effect that this 
corporation makes no statement of its affairs. 

Possibly the reason for this lack of publicity may have 
some connection with the manufacture of armor plate, which 
is made by the Midvale Company according to a process not 
divulged to the world at large. That it is not an infringement 
of the Krupp patent has been proved beyond dispute, but just 
what the process is is known only to the initiate. 

Midvale operations, however, are not confined to armor 
jlate. The Midvale Steel Works turn out crucibles and steel in- 
gots and castings, hammered car axles, steel gun forgings, tires, 
and other forms of rolled and forged finished steel products. 
For the United States Government it makes gun forgings, steel 
projectiles and armor plate. It manufactures guns and shells 
by new methods. Cannon and shells are made in large quan- 
tities for foreign countries. In marine engineering it takes a 
prominent place, so that it contributes its quota, both by land 
and by sea, to the business of war. 

It is hardly possible that any one with imagination 
can see a plant of this kind without thrilling somewhat to the 
forces that it represents. The first impression is a labyrinth 
of low wooden buildings, shop after shop and shed upon shed, 
and countless tall chimneys silhouetted against the sky, send- 
ing out dense clouds of smoke, black and white, that hover over 
the buildings as if reluctant to disintegrate into nothingness. 
The haze that spreads over the buildings and softens their out- 
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lines has the same romantic quality as the haze that blurs a 
landscape or a fog that blots out the sea. The activity inside 
the buildings that penetrates to the watcher without the gates 
is strangely intensified by the feeling of unreality that comes 
with a picture in which the values change, as the smoke lifts 
or drops, reveals or conceals. Railroad tracks partly encircle 
the buildings, and little cars, drawn by engines with an individ- 
uality of their own, run busily down the lines and vanish 
among the buildings. 

After many false starts, one locates the managerial quar- 
ters, chiefly from the gestures of the foreigners one encounters; 
it is easier to interpret the gestures than the words, as the 
speaker laboriously translates his own dialect into the English 
he has learned from some other foreigner’s fluency. These 
business offices are approached by way of a narrow lane that 
is fenced from shops and sheds on both sides. A high wooden 
bridge spans the railroad tracks. From the top of the bridge, 
which is reached by means of a long flight of wooden steps- 
a bird’s-eye view is obtained of the whole plant, and of the 
outlying workmen’s houses that surround it, as a flotilla of 
small craft surround a mighty man-o’-war. It is a city in 
miniature that may well realize all the dreams of the founders. 
And it is a city whose prosperity fluctuates with the prosperity 
of the works. 

Engineers, chemists, the clerical force, the foremen of the 
shops, the skilled artisans and the unskilled labor, all pivot on 
the wheel of successful management. To be laid off is the 
workman s’nightmare, and to the arbitrary decisions of capital 
labor has no opposition to offer other than that of union. “In 
union there is strength” is the nation’s motto, and if the union 
of labor appears at times like unchained brute strength, largely 
devastative, yet it may be going through the throes of self- 
creation from which it will emerge, an object of dignity so 
unquestioned that it will have a seat and a vote in the councils 
of capital. 

Speculations rise as one stands on the bridge, and some 
of them drift from tangible thought to impressions as vague 
and impalpable as the smoke that first comes from the smoke- 
stacks in a thick cloud, but loses in substantiality as it rises, 
until there is nothing left but an enveloping mist. A plant like 
the Midvale Steel means constructive genius. So far the theo- 
ries of socialism seem to be destructive, while it is left to indi- 
vidual ambition to construct. That the sword of ability would 
rust in its sheath unless it were drawn to carve a way to 
power or place or riches is true with the great number of indi- 
viduals. Art for Art’s sake is the slogan of the dilettante, and 
poverty, either relative or actual, has been the driving force 
that has brought success in the business world as often as it 
has brought fame to artists. Immediate necessity puts a keen 
edge on faculties that might otherwies lie dormant. The 
inventor is possibly more enthralled by his own creative objec- 
tive than the artist of any other kind, but even he must have 
the means to carry on his experiments. Successful inventions 
add much to the prosperity of a nation, and Americans have 
always been prolific of inventions that compete successfully 
with those of older nations. 

A descent of the far side of the bridge brings one down to 
earth, both literally and figuratively. The business offices are 
but a short distance beyond. The visitor who confidently ex- 
pects to go on a tour of inspection of the various shops, per- 
sonally conducted by a loquacious guide, is brought up sharply 
against the fact, not that visitors are unwelcome, but that they 
have absolutely no part to play in the scheme of things as 
they are planned by the Works. To reply politely to a ques- 
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tion without giving any information is a finished art with the 
employees. The philosophic visitors tries to enjoy the exhibi- 
tion in skill that is required in the stringing of a lot of words 
together that contain no grist of ideas, and departs with as 
fluent a farewell as his vocabulary permits. His visit may 
have been inspired simply by the tourist’s interest in an indus- 
try of gigantic proportions, whose name is known wherever 
steel is known. He may not know even the alphabet of 
machinery, not be able to distinguish a gun forging from a 
steel ingot. But all that he can do is to draw his conclusions 
from the meager facts that have been given publicity, from 
his general knowledge of the working basis of some similar 
plant and from the panoramic view from the airy structure 
of the trestle bridge. 

The secrecy, which is as impenetrable as the black mask 
of fiction, stimulates the imagination and peoples the shops 
and sheds and ramifications of buildings with workmen of 
mysterious mien, who murmur incantations over the huge cal- 
drons that they watch, that are seething and boiling with fiery 





HAT of your dreams, my little man? 
For you the world is filled with gold 

Of rainbow ends; you dream and plan; 
But what of these when you are old? 


What of your dreams, my youthful king? 

You work, you strive, the world remake, 
Your thoughts outsoar the birds that.wing, 
Fate gives in for high dreaming’s sake. 





Dreams 
By George Lawrence Andrews 













masses. The continuous pulsing of engines and the curious 
throb that seems to come up from the earth, keys one to the 
concert pitch of expectation. A landscape of fifty-two acres 
of buildings, in which there are over five thousands of men 
organized to perform the day’s work, the busy engines hurry- 
ing up and down the tracks, bringing in supplies and carrying 
out the finished articles, all the operations on the huge scale 
that means an infinitude of detail, and yet the management 
continues serenely to make armor plate by a “process not 
divulged.” 

At the present time, the future of kings and queens and 
of heirs-presumptive is a subject rife with speculation. 
Thrones may totter to their fall; when this greatest of all wars 
ends, and royalty may spend its day in “inocuous desuetude.” 

It is the great industries that appear to have all the 
essentials of stability and security. They are woven into the 
fabric of municipal and of national life. And the relation of 


their prosperity to the prosperity of the community means an 
ultimate relation to the general welfare of the nation. 





A day is yours to see begun 
Your dream-work that you hoped to do; 

But not for long will shine your sun, 

Not long you gaze at heaven’s blue. 


What of your dreams, my friend grown gray, 
The rainbow gold, the wondrous plan? 

They live! Though short your little day, 

Youth’s dreams outlive time’s endless span! 















OR years the laurels of literature have rested serenely 
F upon the fair brow of Indiana, State of novelists, poets 
and playwrights. For years “Indiana” has been a 
synonym for “author” in book-and-play-land, but, not only as 
a birthplace but as a working place, a source of inspiration, 
California has wrested the laurels from her Middle Western 
competitor and placed them upon her own fair head. 

Within the confines of California live and do their work 
at least five times as many novelists as in Indiana, numbering 
among them such literary lights as Jack London, Stewart Ed- 
ward White, C. E. Van Loan, John Fleming Wilson, Mary 
Austin, Grace Sartwell Mason, Harold Bell Wright, and many 
others. 

What is there about California that has caused so much 
literary outpouring? What has occasioned these literary men 
and women to find their inspiration in California, and seem- 
ingly makes it necessary that they reside in this State, some 
ef whom have not the excuse of nativity, but who deliberately 
choose to live here in place of any other? Is it climate—or 
what? 

They themselves explain their deliberate choice of dwell- 
ing and literary workshop in many and diverse ways, but all 
agree that California is the ideal spot for authors to dwell 
and have their literary being, although they are all forced to 
New York to sell their output; but to create something to sell, 
they seem to find California ideal. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE came to California first 
in 1884, remained there for four years and left only to return 
for a permanent residence in 1901. “In the first instance,” 
says Mr. White, “I came because my parents did; in the second, 
I came because I considered this the ideal residence in all the 
countries of the world with which I am familiar. It seemed 
to me, and still seems, that we have here a more selected 
population from the older centers than anywhere else; and 
that one gets an opportunity to study human drama at first 
hand and in condensed form, which is nowhere else available. 
California’s history in the last sixty years is a cross section 
of history that in other countries occupies several centuries. 
It seems to me also that California is developing a new racial 
type; that, in brief, is why I have laid my work in California.” 





Harold Bell Wright 





Literary Inspiration of California 
By Russell E. Smith 


Dane Coolidge 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT came to California with his 
family in 1906, making his home in Redlands. Like many 
others living in the East, the stories of California sunshine 
and flowers attracted him—the history and romance of the 
great Southwest appealed to his imagination. It was a place 
of large activities—of tremendous enterprises. An empire, 
here, was in the building. He considered it an ideal place for 
the carrying on of his literary work. Besides, the lure of the 
country itself was his feeling that here there was inspiration 
for him; and so he came. He was not disappointed. 

The growth of Imperial Valley, the fight of the early 
settlers in wresting from the desert farms and homes, the 
building of towns and cities where once had been only deso- 
lation, was a work which Mr. Wright watched with great 
interest. In 1907, an opportunity offered which decided him 
upon making Imperial Valley his home, where he has since 
resided. 

In determining what of inspiration may have come to Mr. 
Wright from residence in California, I know not what better 
commentary one could point to than his work since coming to 
the State. In The Uncrowned King, an allegory of life, and in 
Their Yesterdays, in which the story element is made second- 
ary to the thought and purpose of the book, what part any one 
place, city or State may have played in their making must 
always remain a matter of conjecture. But that this West 
country helped him to do his work better and contributed much 
to the richness of his thought no one may doubt. 

The Calling of Dan Matthews, while written in Califor- 
nia, is a story of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri, and as 
such has practicaly nothing of value to offer—in the way of 
direct evidence—to the motif of this article. However, there 
is a marked gain in strength and power over any previous 
work. 

In The Winning of Barbara Worth, though, we have evi- 
dence of a most substantial character. It is.a story of the 
reclamation of the Colorado desert. Inspiration, theme and 
story all came out of the Imperial Valley itself. It is a product 


purely and altogether of Mr. Wright’s residence in this State. 
Comparing this with any earlier work one must be aware of 
a noteworthy advance both in his selection of theme and in 





E. S. Goodhue 
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his power in treatment of same. How much of this increase 
in strength may be attributed to the influence of California, 
and how much is due to the natural growth of his genius, one 
cannot, of course, say with any degree of accuracy; but this 
much all must admit, that the West inspired him to the selec- 
tion and use of a big theme—bigger than any he had ever 
before attempted—and that it has been under the influence 
of this West country that he has done his best work. 

The Eyes of the World, his latest book, furnishes the 
most striking and positive proof of the truth I hope to estab- 
lish in this article, that there is inspiration in California for 
the literary workman and artist, something that makes for 
true greatness. In the development of this story, which deals 
with Art and Letters, Mr. Wright has recognized and used 
the influence which the mountains of Southern California exert 
upon an artist. The State has come to mean so much to him 
that he selects it as a setting for a second story; and in addi- 





Amanda Mathews 
Glen Ellen. California 


tion to this, the spirit and atmosphere of the Western out- 
of-doors plays a large part in the working out of his theme. 
The development of the hero of this story turns largely upon 
the power of the mountains and scenery of California over his 
emotions and spiritual nature, and in moulding and shaping 
his character. And the power of the mountains to so influ- 
ence this artist is not only suggested, but stated clearly and 
kept constantly before the reader’s attention. 

The following words are spoken by one of the principal 
characters in The Eyes of the World, the comment having been 
called forth by a view of the mountains: “This West country 
will produce some mighty artists, Mr. King. By far the 
greater part of this land must remain, always, in its primi- 
tive naturalness. It will always be easier, here, than in the 
city-crowded East for a man to be himself. There is less of 
that spirit which is born of clubs and cliques and clans and 
schools, with their fine-spun theorizing and their impudent 
assumption that they are divinely commissioned to sit in judg- 
ment. There is less of artistic tea-drinking, esthetic posing 
and soulful talk; and more opportunity for that loneliness out 
of which great art comes. The atmosphere of these moun- 
tains and deserts and seas inspires to a self-assertion rather 
than to a clinging fast to the traditions and culture of others 
—and what, after all, is a great artist, but one who greatly 
asserts himself?” 

In another place the same character, a novelist, exclaims 
to the artist-hero: “God, man! If only we, in our work, would 
heed the message of the hills!” Again he says to the artist: 
“You are right, Aaron. This place is haunted—haunted by 
the spirit of the mountains, yonder— haunted by the spirit of 
the rose garden, out there. The silent strength of the hills 
and the loveliness of the garden will attend you in your studio 
as you work.” And yet again, “There is an art like those 
mountains, my boy—lonely, apart from the world; remotely 





above the squalid ambitions of men; God-like in its calm 
strength and peace—an art to which men may look for inspira- 
tion and courage and hope. |And there is an art that is like 
Fairlands—petty and shallow and mean—with only the ficti- 
tious value that its devotees assume, but never, actually, 
realize. Come with me into the mountains, yonder. 
Come, and let us see if, in those hills of God, you cannot find 
yourself.” 

I give these few extracts feeling that they will, perhaps, 
suggest the use which Mr. Wright makes of the mountains and 
scenery of California as opposed to the city life of the East and 
the value he places upon their influence in the development 
of an artist. 


GRACE SARTWELL MASON came to California about 
three years ago from New York because she wanted to live in 
a climate that would allow her to live and work out-of-doors 
practically all the year around. “For the writer who needs 
the out-of-doors and plenty of elbow room—big spaces, the 
mountains, the sound of the surf, the wind in the pines—Cali- 
fornia is the place,” says Mrs. Mason. “I do not mean the 
only part of California that, apparently, the Easterner ever 
sees—Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, with their tourists and 
their eternal and monotorious blue skies—but northern Cali- 
fornia, and especially the Monterey Peninsula, which has a 
sea like the sea off Capri, and a coast line that artists come 
from all over the world to paint. I have a writing cabin in 
the pine woods; from its windows I can see the blue hills of 
the Coast Range; and the sound of the surf comes up through 
the woods like a deep organ note. Sometimes, when even tiny 
Carmel becomes too full of bothersome human beings, we go 
farther down the coast, and I write in a tent, with my type- 
writer on a soap-box; and there is nothing in heaven or on 
earth to distract me but the sound of the valley quail; and at 
night the profane remarks of a wild-cat or two. 

“All this is perfect for work, for those eight or nine 
months when there is a novel or a series of short stories to be 
finished and one must do so many words a day or be miser- 
able. But is California inspiring? I do not think so. It is 
an ideal place to work out one’s ideas (if one is so lucky as to 
have ideas!); but for the ideas themselves one must go east 
of the Divide. California is a little too much like a vast play- 
ground; Californians are a little too much like one big mutual 
admiration society; the feeling for art is still too undeveloped 
out here for much genuine inspiration. For, after all, inspira- 
tion, the birth of new ideas, comes to a writer more often from 
the people he meets than from the scenery he is surrounded 
by. And Californians must get over their self-sufficiency be- 
fore California will become a place where a writer can live 
the year around and get nourishment for his brain as well 
as his eye. When that time comes—as it surely will, now the 
barriers are down—California will be the writer’s heaven.” 

So, you see, they do not all agree as to California’s in- 
spiration ! 


CHARLES E. VAN LOAN, being a humorist (most of 
the time) briefly notes his ideas on California’s inspiration 
thus: 

“I came to take up my residence here quite naturally, not 
being consulted in the matter. I was born here. I can’t tell 
you why this climate inspires literary lights any more than 
I can tell you why Indiana produces poets and novelists and 
Boston produces highbrows.” 


MARY AUSTIN, whose Lost Borders and The Arrow 
Maker were both written at Carmel, California, was born in 
Illinois and came to California with her family as a young 
woman. She lived for seventeen years in various places about 
the southern end of the San Joaquin valley and the edge of 
the Mojave Desert. She has camped out pretty much all over 
the State, and probably no other person is so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the territory south of San Francisco to San 
Diego. 











Mrs. Austin possesses a peculiarly intimate acquaintance 
with Indian life, especially with the psychic side of it, and 
is perhaps one of the profoundest interpreters of Aboriginal 
Folk Lore in America. Her work is based on a scholarship 
which is so delicately revealed by her literary skill that it is 
often not suspected. Just at present she is absorbed in the 
transcription of Indian songs and poetry, specimens of which 
have appeared from time to time during the last two years. 

For the last twenty years much of Mrs. Austin’s time has 
been given to the development of the idea of community drama. 
She is intimately associated with the Forest Theater at Car- 
mel, and is there producing her play, The Arrow Maker from 
the original MS., not as it was Broadwayized by the New 
Theater. 

Mrs. Austin spends her winters studying life in New York 
or London, and seven or eight months of each year writing 
her wickiup at Carmel. She takes a very active part in the 
affairs of the community, for she believes that only in this 
way can she preserve a balanced personality. 

She finds the greatest inspiration in California, which, in 
her own words, is due to “the abounding presence of beauty on 
every side.” She has just written an article for The Century 
on Western influences on Art which expresses her ideas on 
the subject. At present Mrs. Austin is writing a novel of 
Western life. A book about California, The Land of the Sun, 
is to be brought out by a London firm in the autumn. 

“I had very little to say about coming to California,” says 
DANE COOLIDGE, whose Hidden Water, The Fighting Fool 
and other Western novels are well known, “being only four 
years old at the time. It was in 1877 that my parents took 
me to Riverside, and I found Southern California a very in- 
spiring country to grow up in. Since coming of age I have 
been all over California and the West from the Canadian line 
to the City of Mexico, and while it seems to me that one can 
do more brilliant work in the highly stimulating climate of 
Arizona, for just plain living and doing a day’s work every 
day give me Berkeley, California. 

“When I graduated from Stanford in 1898 I went back 
to Harvard to acquire a little polish and begin my career as 
an author; but for some reason, either the climate or the 
general atmosphere of the community, I was never able to do 
good work. At a meeting of a graduate club, President Eliot, 
in apologizing for a peculiarly raw and cheerless day, ob- 
served that, for all its seeming deficiencies, the climate of 
Massachusetts was the finest in the world—for intellectual 
purposes. Upon inquiring of a friend of the faculty, I learned 
that that was a commonly accepted idea; but in spite of Har- 
vard’s proud record I am sure that it is the breed and not 
the climate which makes New England a literary center. For 
as I pointed out to my friend, the Professor, in Cambridge, 
when I sat down to write it was in a closed room, breathing 
super-heated air drawn up from the basement; but if I were 
only back in California I would have both windows open and 
the winter air would be sweet with the fragrance of wild 
flowers. The whole country would be green, there would be 
ground squirrels grazing on the Stanford lawns, and the very 
exhilaration which comes from the sunshine and warm air 
would make me want to write. 

“Of course, being a Californian, I did not spend the rest 
of the year trying to convince my Eastern friends, but on the 
first warm day in the spring I started west and have lived 
out here ever since. In speculating upon why so many au- 
thors live or are developed in California, I think the uncon- 
ventional Western atmosphere has as much to do with it as 
the fine working climate. One of the most necessary things 
for a successful author is a new and original point of view, 
and it must be very difficult to acquire that in an old and 
settled community, where young people are kept in their 
places. Having been raised in California, the country natu- 
rally does not look very picturesque to me, and I go to Arizona 
and the Southwest for my material; but when I want a nice, 
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quiet place in which to write my novel I go back to the fog- 
belt in Berkeley, where you need an overcoat in the evening 
all summer and can throw it away in the winter.” 


Mr. Coolidge’s wifes MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE, has 
a typically feminine viewpoint on the subject of California. 
She says: “California means liberation of mind and body to 
many women—or it has done so to me and some of my literary 
friends. Born and brought up in a conservative Eastern col- 
lege community and allowed far more liberty than most girls 
of my period, nevertheless I seem to myself to have begun all 
over again out here. Bicycling, tramping, camping in the 
mountains, staging long distances on lecture trips, I have had 
an opportunity that does not come to Eastern women for meet- 
ing a variety of human characters, It is not merely that 
women may safely be less conventional out here, but they are 
invited to be themselves and to cultivate their curiosity. Men 
experiment with everything out here and women share in the 
fresh and broader point of view which experiments induce. 

“The effect on my own work of the change from New 
York to California was amazing; after teaching eighteen years 
and after a life of purely academic associations and stiff ‘sci- 
entific’ writing in sociological lines, I was moved to write 
books in quite another tone. ‘Chinese Immigration’ is the 
result of a new and fearless examination of this immigrant 
problem, whether you agree with its conclusions or not. And 
in ‘Why Women Are So’ (1913) I definitely broke with my 
Eastern traditions and thought for myself. 

“It is not accidental that woman suffrage is coming first 
in the West. Women have had a chance as pioneers out here 
to command a respect from men that is impossible where they 
are not permitted to prove their capacity side by side with 
men. The men out here are broader minded and the women 
have a better opportunity to be natural—both are emancipated 
from many prejudices and traditions. All this freedom reacts 
upon the art impulse, gives it vitality; and inevitably develops 
an original attitude toward life, which, as Mr. Coolidge has 
said, is the first essential in producing anything which may 
be called ‘literature.’ ” 


JOHN D. BARRY seems to have found his greatest in- 
spiration in a Californian rather than in California. He re- 
marks, “Four years ago I happened to be traveling in Cali- 
fornia. I met Fremont Older, editor of the San Francisco 
‘Bulletin.’ I was delighted with his breadth of view and of 
sympathy. It seemed to me that he would be an ideal man 
to work with. I suggested to him that I be allowed to con- 
tribute a daily article to his newspaper. He ran it as a kind 
of experiment. In a short time he was led to believe that 
the articles were gaining some attention. I kept on from 
month to month and from year to year, and I have always 
been grateful for the privilege of working with Older. In 
himself he is an inspiration. He has done more to develop 
and to encourage writers on the Pacific Coast than any man 
I know anything about.” 


EDWARD SOLON GOODHUE, the “Poet of the Pa- 
cific,’ now resident at Honolulu, Hawaii, whose beautiful 
poems have called forth laudation from the most eminent 
literateurs of his time, says: 

“I came to California as a boy, full of life and enthu- 
siasm. A thousand things were new to me and appealed to 
my imagination—the mountains, the foothills, the plains and 
flowers—the redwoods—over them all the balmy California 
air. In Within Hawaiian Reefs I have already said: 

“‘I think that one can have a deeper affection for Cali- 
fornia than for almost any other land; its mountains and 
graceful foothills, its valleys and spreading plains someway 
abide in the memory of one who has been fortunate enough 
to be much among them. The tints along the horizon morning 
and evening, the waves of heated air floating above the desert. 
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the smell of the freshly dampened soil, are things never to 
be forgotten.’ 

“As a very young man I was editor of the Riverside ‘Daily 
Enterprise,’ doing work both editorial and reportorial, and 
contributed for the ‘San Francisco Bulletin,’ ‘Era,’ ‘Echo,’ 
‘Press’ and ‘Youth’s Companion’ while there. A young friend 
(a cousin of Mr. Taft’s now in Boston) and I wandered about 
a good deal, in the mountains and at the beach, now here, now 
there, in a sort of 
vagabond life, tast- 
ing first-hand the 
joy of Mother 
Earth by lying on 
her responsive 
breast many a time 
and gazing up at 
the stars. Into the 
canyons we stray- 
ed, camping for 
weeks along some 
pure, fresh stream, 
learning of the 
things which grow 
—trees, plants, 
shrubs, flora and 
fauna—by intimate 
contact. It was all 
certainly an inspi- 
ration, and what- 
ever sank into sub- 
conscious spaces is 
released time and 
again by some sim- 
ple association, and 
I am back in Cali- 
fornia. I love it. 

“I have made many trips to see it over. I dream of 
Yosemite and the redwoods where I spent one winter of de- 
light. We went to Santa Barbara for a season two years 
ago. Last spring we were up at Glen Ellen with Jack Lon- 
don, as his guest, threading the canyons on his beautiful estate 
and living over again the days of many years ago. I enclose 
a little bit I wrote there for the Londons, never yet published. 


Evening in the Valley of the Moon 


This ancient scoop among the hills, 
This healed-up mark of waste and power— 
Softly upon it falls the Hour, 

And evening all the valley fills. 


Grace Sartwell Mason 


Across one peak unbroken light 
Spurns the habiliments of shame; 
Pierces the cloud with crimson flame 

And bids defiance to the night. 


But like the cosmic power of love— 
Unerring impulse of the soul— 
Like youth’s momentum towards a goal, 
Or flights of birds and songs above. 


Comes the timed sequence of the day, 
Blending in purple tints along; 
The visual notes of evensong— 
Earth’s sweet, diurnal symphony. 


So day departs, and darkness drops 

Its velvet drapery of shroud; 

Clear eyes of stars undimmed by cloud 
Look down upon the mountain-tops, 


And one calm valley lies in sleep, 
Canyon and forest, dell and glen; 
Cattle on hills and sons of men, 

A long pervasive silence keep. 





“My first book of poems was issued while I was in River- 
side, and was written chiefly in California. ‘Flowers,’ written 
on the side of Old Robidoux, near Riverside, begins: 


“O precious, precious flowers, I love 
Your glad, sweet faces as they smile 
Up from the hills for many a mile! 

Up to the light which from above 

Comes to you, like some white-winged dove, 
With cheering message for a while! 

And as upon the mountain-side 

I lie and watch the stretching plain, 
Boyhood comes back to me again 

And years among the daisies hide!” 


“The enclosed bit: 


“We sow the seed and we may reap 
The Harvest Flower; 

But God alone can watch and keep, 

Lo! when our eyelids droop in sleep 
He sends the shower!” 


was entitled ‘Providence,’ and has been widely copied. Dr. 
E. E. Hale was specially fond of it, and sent it to the press 
only a few weeks before his death. J. G. Whittier liked ‘To 
Grief,’ and Paul Hamilton Hayne ‘Two Soliloquies.’ 

“Some time ago my friend R. J. Burdette copied in his 
letter my Jn Our Land, written of California as I saw it in 
the glamor of youth: 


“Bright days have we in our land so fair, 
No frost ever breathes through the balmy air; 
Snow and ice we chain to their frozen lair, 
And sunshine is radiant everywhere; 
And the skies are blue all over the land, 
Over valley and hill; 

Beautiful blossoms on every hand 

Open their treasures at our demand, 

And the wafted air 

Is freighted with odors sweet and rare, 
Of laurel, acacia, jessamine, 

Myrtle, marjoram, wild eglantine, 

Lily and orange and lavender.” 


“Part of our third 
trip back to Califor- 
nia we spent in vis- 
iting friends like 
John Muir and Mr. 
Burbank, Mr. Lum- 
mis and Bradford 
Torrey, the natural- 
ist. of Santa Bar- 
bara. Our next voy- 
age across I hope 
will take us to 
Yosemite for one 
summer of simple 
camping life — my 
wife, my son Marion, 
my daughter Doro- 
thy and myself —a 
combination which is 
generally limited.” 


AMANDA MAT- 
HEWS, author of 
The Hieroglyphics 
of Love. The Heart 
of an Orphan, etc., 





Mary Roberts Coolidge 
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wrote all these at Glen Ellen, where she dwells at Wake Robin 
Lodge in close harmony with the Londons and other California 
literary lights. She says: 

“TI was born in Peoria, Illinois, and lived there until eleven. 
Up to that time I do not remember noticing anything in na- 
ture as beautiful or otherwise. I was born into keen love of 
nature when my family moved to Pasadena, California. At 
that time Pasadena was a group of orange groves set in a 
mesa of wild flowers. There was a single district school which 
my father taught for two years. Then we moved to Los 
Angeles, where I came up through the high school and had 
two years of college at Berkely. I adored California nature 
so completely that when.I taught it was always in small iso- 
lated districts amid beautiful scenery. 

“I spent several years in Old Mexico. Upon my return 
I took up college settlement work in a settlement in ‘Sonora- 
town.’ The neighbors were descendants of the old California 


families to begin with; later these were crowded out by Italians 
and ‘peons’ imported by the railroads for tracklaying, etc., 
and left here. 


The Salt 


By Sarah Orme Schaefer 


(MorNING) 


“Thus I formed a warm attachment for the Latin races, 
and was abroad a year to get the first chapters of some of 
cur immigrants—.e., what they are at home before they come 
to us. 

“These ate’ the sources of my work—most of it distinct- 
ively Western, and all of it considered by me as a California 
product. Most of it has been short stuff, which has gone into 
the magazines and no farther. I expect my third novel to be 
a series of Donegal tales, two of which have appeared in ‘The 
Atlantic Conthly’ and one in ‘Scribner’s.’ I am now writing my 
first real novel—a story of a lonely bit of coast life in the 
’80’s in California.” 


JACK LONDON’S California inspiration is so apparent 
from his books and short stories that to say he loves Cali- 
fornia would be superfluous. 


Sufficient may the foregoing examples be of what Cali- 
fornia means to its authors and what California has given, 
through them, to a reading world. 


M eadows 







sharp wind whips the blinding spray 
Across the launch’s bow, 
And mad clouds race us on our way 


Where the pale sun gleamed but now. 


The yapping call of the fishing-fleet, 


Heard muffled from afar; 
Then a glorious struggle where currents meet 


And a glad dash ’cross the bar. 


Oh, it’s weak-fish, king-fish, sun-fish, bass, 


For a summer day in the sun, 
But a gray fall dawn when the storm clouds mass 


Is the time when the blue-fish run. 


(Noon) 


Our boat drifts slowly, with the rising tide; 


Its sail hangs idle. 


Long cloud shadows pass, 


In shifting mood across the still marsh grass, 
While overhead a fish-hawk circles wide. 
A harsh cry mocks the silence, wild and free, 


And past the boat a gull wings out to sea. 


(NIGHT) 


No moon, no stars, no land, no sea, 
Only the white mist over all, 
Dimming the lights where the channel should be, 


Hiding the drawbridge where slow trains crawl. 


Sometimes out in those shadowy meads 


The sudden splash of a fish is heard, 
The water washing among the reeds, 


The sleepy call of a wakened bird. 
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hickon one feels that the spirit of Romance still 

dwells among the surrounding hills. The approach 
to the beautiful scenery of the Wissahickon Drive takes one 
through a clump of bushy pines that lends a real Joveliness to 
the general effect of the waterfall and the bridge. On warm 
days, hundreds of persons can be seen enjoying the cool re- 
cesses that these miniature woods afford. 

After entering the grove itself, the path winds its way 
along the drive. It follows the sparkling creek, passing at 
times under arches of tall pine-trees and hemlocks, through 
which the sun sifts forth its filter of gold upon the many falls 
and ripples of the stream beneath, lending high-lights to the 
scene that only an artist’s keen eye for color can appreciate. 
The creek is filled with immense jagged rocks, giving a certain 
wilderness effect to the scene, and one is filled with a desire 
to loiter indefinitely beneath the large trees by the side of such 
a stream. 

As a stranger goes on, he meets an arch spanning the 
foaming waters, and is in doubt whether to cross to the wooded 
path on the farther side, where beauty is lurking in every form, 
or to remain on his intended path, the main drive; so he goes 
cn at each turn in the road wondering what mysteries are next 
to be unveiled. After traveling on the main drive for half a 
mile he is greeted with the shouts of children at play, and 
realizes that this is the end of one of the mysterious paths. 
And so it is. He has come to a spot opposite the children’s 
picnic grounds. Every day in summer he would be greeted 
by such music, music that compels one to wish himself younger 
so that he might more fully enjoy the childish pranks. The 
illustration on the page opposite is from the scene just across 
from this playground, and is a replica of the drive from there 
on to the Germantown cross-roads. At that point one meets 
a park guard, who points out the recording tablet erected to 
the heroes of the battle of Germantown. He also describes 
the vivid picture of the battle: how the British fired upon the 
American heroes, while they in turn retaliated with a deter- 
mined stand that won the battle. 

Leaving the guard one meets a graceful single arch 
spanning the ravine, where leap and rush the foaming waters; 
the drive becomes narrower, the ascent steeper, the ravine 
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Along the Wissahickon 


The Charm of a Pennsylvanian Stream 


more wild, the sides seemingly 
reaching out to touch one 
another as the traveler ad- 
vances. At every step the 
road grows 
more beautiful 
in its wildness. 
The pines, 
clinging to the 
sheer sides of 
the gorge like 
giant sentinels, 
mingletheir  ,” 
sighing with 
the 
laughter 
of the 
tumbling mountain 
stream; the wan- 
ing shadows they 
cast are suggestive 
of dryads flitting 
about noiselessly. 
The keen wind, 
sweeping down the 
drive, comes bur- 
dened with the pungent sweetness of fir and hemlock, the 
delicate fragrance of late summer flowers, the damp freshness 
of dim forest ways. 

Then as one advances, a sudden bend in the road reveals 
in strange contrast to the woodland scenery, a green and 
flowered meadow lying far below, where cattle can be seen 
grazing. A peaceful silence pervades the Wissahickon, the 
still beauty of the hills is world removed from the noise of 
the near-by city. 

As the sun swings farther from its zenith the shadows 
lengthen; the green-tipped pines are reflected in the still pools 
of this beautiful creek; the drifting clouds become haunting 
mysteries of color. A twilight hour is at hand wherein the god 
of silence reigns supreme. Not a sound breaks the stillness; the 
gloom thickens, and the moon swings clear of the obscuring pines. 






EARLY sixty years ago Frank T. Bullen was born in 
N a London slum district, where he had a hard time for 

many years. He was quite young when he was thrust 
from the home and compelled to earn his own living. 

When he was eleven he shipped on a whaling vessel. This 
was the first of many voyages. While at sea he became a 
Christian, and succeeded in a quiet way in doing much Christian 
work among his companions. 

While at sea he improved his time by teaching himself 
things which other boys are able to learn at school. So he 
was able to take a clerkship in a government office in London. 
The pay was small, and there was no hope of advancement. 
Morning and evening he walked many miles to and from his 
work, in order that he might have cheap rent and save the 
car fare which his growing family needed. 

He tried to add to his resources by keeping a little store, 
which was cared for by his wife, and by himself when he was 
able to be there. But frequently the balance was on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and life was filled with anxiety. 

At this period Mr. Bullen found his greatest joy in making 
short addresses and, later, in gathering a little company of 
people for Christian worship in-a stable, which was trans- 
formed by the willing hands of many workers. 

One day, while waiting for customers behind the counter, 
he began to write about some of his experiences at sea. For 
many weeks he continued writing in this way, and longed for 
leisure to prepare the messages he wanted to give to the world. 

Then came an unexpected letter from an evening newspaper, 
asking him to write for them three-column articles each week, 
for which they would pay two pounds, the amount he was 
receiving weekly from the government. As each article would 
require but two hours of his time he was glad to accept. He 
hailed his departure from the government office as a deliver- 
ance. 

“The Cruise of the Cachalot,” one of the best whaling 
stories ever written, was his first book. Among later books 
were: “The Log of a Sea Waif,” in which he told many of his 
early experiences on shipboard; “With Christ at Sea,” which 
tells of his conversion and Christian service among his mates; 
“The Apostle of the Southeast,” the story of the church that 
met_in a stable; “The Confessions of a Tradesman,” the tale 
of his unsuccessful efforts to keep store; as well as twenty- 
four other volumes of sea stories. In all he wrote thirty-seven 
books, though he was forty-two when the first volume was 
written, and he was but fifty-seven when he died. Some of 
the volumes had a large circulation, but some of them did not 
pay for the plates. For instance, of “The Confessions of a 
Tradesman” but four hundred copies were sold, though it is a 
most suggestive book. 

In December, 1914, he completed “Recollections,” which has 
been published by Seely, Service & Company, of London. At 
the time he was seeking health at Bournemouth. In the intro- 
duction to the volume he says: 

“T really believe that it may be my last; I dare not be 
more definite than that, though I would dearly love to emulate 
those giants of literature who can calmly announce that they 
have written their last page for publication, that for good and 
all their message has been delivered and that they will say no 
more. Ah, no, fate has not dealt kindly enough with me for 


that, and because the snarl of the proverbial wolf is never 
out of my ears and the spoor of his stealthy footfall is but 
too clearly traceable near my door, I must still be ready to take 
up my pen. 


This introduction may serve as my valedictory, if, 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 


FARIS, D.D. 


as is most reasonable to expect, this book happens to be my 
last.” 

It was his valedictory, for he died at Madeira, February 
26, 1915. 

This final volume is devoted largely to his experiences as 
a lecturer before English audiences. Incidentally the author 
reveals, unconsciously, some of the secrets of his success. 

His first lecture was delivered, not for gain, but that he 
might help the humble Christians in the stable church to secure 
funds for giving their periodical free teas during a hard winter. 
None ‘of the members could help, for they were all living “on 
the edge”~(Mr: Bullen himself was living’ with his family in 
one basement room). A friend advanced the money for mak- 
ing the necessary slides, and he delivered most successfully a 
lecture on his. experiences in South Sea Whaling. He talked 
until the slides were exhausted, and he was in a panic because 
he thought he had- spoken only forty-five minutes. But when 
he found he had talked more than two hours he was again dis- 
turbed, until the superintendent, “a genial chimney sweep,” 
came to him and said joyously: “I never knew we ’ad such a 
bruvver.”.. The net receipts of that lecture were thirteen 
pounds, “enough to provide refreshments for a noble army 
of children.” 

However, this was not the only result of Mr. Bullen’s 
unselfish service. His fame as a lecturer spread. Not many 
years passed until he was in demand all over Great Britain, 
and his receipts from his lectures were far greater than his 
income from his books. 

During his fifteen years as a lecturer, perhaps the great- 
est lesson he learned was the necessity of an unfailing fund 
of good humor, no matter how trying were some of the situa- 
tions with which he was confronted. When a careless guard 
allowed him to lose his connection for an evening lecture, he 
smiled; when he was asked to dine at one house and sleep at 
another, in order that as many people as possible might have 
the “lion” in their homes; when a tiresome chairman spoke for 
half an hour before a lecture, wearying the entire audience; 
and when a dinner host urged him to return for the night 
instead of going to his home in London, on the ground that 
the host did not care twopence for the lecture, it was the yarn 
afterwards he was looking forward to; always he was good- 
natured, and always he won his way. 

Early in his experiences Mr. Bullen learned that the prime 
secret of the successful lecturer is to get on conversational 
terms with his hearers. Once he had a hard time with a 
company of schoolboys; he could not rouse their enthusiasm 
until he had them laughing uproariously at an accident that 
occurred in the course of the lecture. He laughed with them, 
and from that moment they were his friends. Again, he was 
lecturing to Welsh miners who did not understand a word 
of English; but his good humor and his ability to seem as one 
of them made everything go well. When he was asked to 
speak to the sailors on a man-of-war, he did not succeed until 
he fell back on the vernacular and talked “pure sailor.” In 
short, he learned to be all things to all men, and he had his 
reward. It is not the lecturer alone who needs to learn this 
secret. 

But the greatest secret of Mr. Bullen’s success was his 
eagerness to give the best service possible without thought of 
the cost to himself. He was often a sick man when ht stood 
on the platform, but no one knew this from him. He asked 
no man for pity, but did his best; it was his feeling that no 
man has a right to give less than his best at any time. 












tical and lucky number ever since 

the beginning of time, and why 
the mere addition of a six should twist 
its meaning into “confusion worse con- 
founded” has never been satisfactorily 
explained, but with Chaucer, Heywood 
and Shakespeare all establishing the 
precedent one may not quarrel even ety- 


S eee has been considered a mys- 
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mologically with the theatrical manager 
who declared recently that “everything 
is at sixes and sevens in the dramatic 
world.” 

Certain it is that never was a season 
opened under less auspicious circum- 
stances and the press agent overture that 
usually overwhelms us at this time is 
as doleful as a dirge and full of discords. 
It seems to be a case of “movies, movies 
everywhere and not a play in sight,” 
while of course that world-engrossing 
drama being enacted in the trenches of 
Europe has its indubitable effect upon 
even play-going Americans. 

To the Shuberts, therefore, must due 
praise be given for coming boldly for- 
ward with the announcement of their 
plans for the new season from begin- 
ning to end and that without even one 
week flung as a sop to the cerebus of 
the film lovers. 

And speaking of “sixes and sevens” by 
the way, the Adelphi opens on Labor Day 
with A Pair of Sixes. So much has 
already been written of this clever farce 
that it is not worth while to go into de- 
tails regarding it, and suffice it to say 





Discords in the Season s Overture 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


that it will be one of a number of re- 
turn visits of successful shows, among 
them Chin Chin and probably The Girl 
from Utah, the managers, so rumor says, 
being afraid to try out new productions 
in a season when there are such lower- 
ing clouds of financial depression along 
the horizon. 

The Lyric, however, which opens the 
same day, will have the first of the year’s 
new musical shows in Princess Pat, which 
has already had its premier at Atlantic 
City. 

When Victor Herbert was at Willow 
Grove this last summer he told me a 
good deal about his new opera, saying 
frankly that the music was _ tuneful 
rather than artistically great, but that 
he personally was satisfied with its ap- 
peal. “Many people,” said Mr. Herbert, 
“denounce the light opera and say that 
because of the prevalence of these com- 
edies, with their lilting music, America 
will never achieve a great opera of her 
own, but to my mind it is as much a 
God-given gift to write little melodies 
that dwell in the mind and heart and 
set the feet to dancing as it is to write 
a great symphony, and for that reason 
I feel that to compose a light opera that 
everyone enjoys is something worth 
while—at any rate, I know that I get 
great pleasure out of doing it. I am not 
at all sure, either,” he continued, “that 
the higher type of musical comedy—that 
is, light opera—is not the great Ameri- 
can opera of which we hear so much. 
For a national opera must perforce be 
based upon the folk songs of a nation, 
and since America has none—unless you 
include Indian melodies and _ negro 
chants—her music necessarily must rep- 
resent her widest tastes. And these, as 
everyone knows, are not for heavy 
music.” 

He also paid a fine tribute to Miss 
Eleanor Painter, who is featured in the 
new production, which is a Henry Blos- 
som-Victor Herbert combination. Miss 
Painter will be a newcomer to the Phila- 
delphia public, but she has already won 
her laurels in New York and will be 
backed up by a company including Alex- 
ander Clark, Robert Ober. Sam B. 
Hardy, Angela Palmer, Louis Cassavant, 
Al Shean, Joseph Lortera, Una Brooks, 
Clara Taylor and Ralph Riggs, who was 
seen here in vaudeville just a few weeks 
ago. 

Princess Pat will be followed on Sep- 
tember 27 by The Lilac Domino, which, 
like most of the early season plays for 
this city, has been so much written about 
that its general outline at least is en- 





tirely familiar here, and the same is true 
of Nobody Home, which comes to the 
Adelphi at the end of the month. How- 
ever, this much may be said for them— 
that both are well worth seeing, the one 
for its mirth-provoking situations, and 
the other for its charming settings and 
music. 

The two real novelties of the opening 
season are scheduled for the Academy 
of Music and the Walnut, Mrs. Belle 
Whitney’s Fashion Show coming to the 
former, while at the latter a preliminary, 
or perhaps one should say a trial season, 
of stock with visiting stars has been in- 
augurated. 

At the moment of this writing the an- 
nouncement of the opening production is 
Robert Edeson in Fine Feathers, a play 
in which he created the réle of “Bob 
Reynolds” at its premiere in New York, 
but since this season reminds one most 
strongly of the lines in Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake,” plans being— 


Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 
And fickle as a changeful dream; 


I cannot tell just what may occur by the 
time the curtain is rung up. 

Taken as a whole, the plans for the 
Walnut are especially interesting, as they 
really continue the work begun last sea- 
son at the Little Theater, that of bringing 
to this city noted players in their biggest 
successes. The plan did not succeed at 
the playhouse on Delancey Street, but it 
has been carried out most successfully in 
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Boston and should find support here. It 
is rumored that Faversham will be one 
of the stars to come to the Walnut later 
on, though he begins the season in The 
Hawk, and no definite productions have 
as yet been announced to follow Edeson. 

Fine Feathers is an excellent American 
play, dealing as it does with the truly 
Yankee trait of “puttin’ on style,” but 
as it has been seen here before there is 
less interest perhaps in the plot than in 
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the players, who will form a resident 
company. 

Fine Feathers might also be most aptly 
chosen as the name of the Belle Arm- 
strong Whitney production at the Acad- 
emy of Music, since this is the first 
“Fashion Show” to be staged as a three- 
act drama. 

B. F. Keith had a unique and inter- 
esting fashion display as a star act last 
spring, and now Dame Fashion comes 
forward as a leading lady in the legiti- 
mate drama. The three-act fashion drama 
is in truth the inevitable outcome of the 
shifting of the idea that theatrical en- 
tertainment is essentially for the “tired 
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business man,” and the realization that 
it is the woman whose presence and ap- 
plause makes or mars a_ production. 
Therefore, when the managers began to 
ask “what interests women the most” 
there came a chorus of “clothes,” and so 
clothes have been dramatized. 

Keith’s also will probably have a fash- 
ion show, and so, no matter how much 
Paris may be affected by the war, the 
season’s styles will be brought before us 
just the same. 

The lure of vaudeville, like motion 
pictures, will claim a good many stars 
this season, and while Mr. Jordan told 
me a few days ago that never before had 
plans for the coming weeks been so un- 
settled, still, he said, Nazimova would 
probably be seen again in a one-act 
drama, while Weber and Fields are 
bringing their famous Pool Table comedy 
to Keith’s, and Gertrude Hoffman has a 
new Revue which will delight lovers of 
the tabloid musical comedy. 

At the other theaters, however, plans 
for the season are even more unsettled, 
and one playhouse—that is, the Little 
Theater—will not reopen as a profes- 
sional house, but will be given over to 
amateurs. This means that Mrs. Jay has 
definitely, for the time being, given up 
her endeavors to give Drama, spelt with 
capitals, to a public that seems not to 
want it, and will this season at least rest 
upon her laure!s—that is, if they may be 
called laurels—it all depends upon the 
point of view. 

The new Stage Society will have the 
theater for two nights a week, its mem- 
bers giving performances of foreign 
drama, and admitting the public on cer- 
tain nights while the members themselves 
will be privileged to attend rehearsals. 
The Plays and Players will also give some 
of their clever productions there, but in 
the main the theater will be given over 
to “rentals,” that is, for recitals, concerts 
and amateur work of many kinds. 

At the Garrick the season opened with 
the Howe pictures. Mr. Howe is usually 
a “spring attraction,” but the success of 
the under sea pictures and other films 
at the Garrick last spring more or less 
crowded him out, and those who grumbled 


over missing him are now enthusiasti- 
cally welcoming him as an opener to rival 
A Pair of Sizes. 

As for the Broad and Forrest, they 
have as yet not announced the opening 
attractions, and one can only say that 
during the coming season there will be 
some especially fine offerings for play- 
goers, among them an all-star cast in 
Trilby, the players including Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, Lyn Harding, George Mac- 
Farlane, Rose Coghlan—all of whom 
have been seen here and in New York in 
stellar réles, and Charles Delton, Ignacio 
Martinetti, Regan Hughston, Paton 
Gibbs, Cecil King and Carrie Radcliffe. 

The New Henrietta is also to return 
here with another “all-star cast,’”’ Thomas 
W. Ross, Maclyn Arbuckle and Mabel 
Talliaferro having joined William H. 
Crane and Amelia Bingham, replacing 
Douglas Fairbanks and Patricia Collinge, 
who are in The Show Shop this autumn. 

Joseph Santley, who passed Philadel- 
phia by last winter, is to be seen here 
this year in a new musical play entitled 
All Over Town, on which Chicago has 
set the seal of its approval, while the one 
morality play of the year, Experience, 
will be presented at one of the Shubert 
houses. 

Experience, which was written by 
George V. Hobart, was first acted at a 
Lamb’s Gambol, where its success was so 
great that it was made into the big spec- 
tacle that has been drawing huge crowds 
in New York for a year. It runs the 
gamut of youth’s experiences in life till 
he finds the wonderful truth that ambi- 
tion and love alone lead to happiness. 

The date for its presentation here has 
not been set as yet, but it will be one 
of the most interesting offerings of the 
year from the standpoint of the more 
serious-minded public, though its spec- 
tacular setting will delight the mere 
pleasure-seeker as well. 

One might go on indefinitely telling of 
what is to come, but as the asbestos cur- 
tain has really only just gone up, I can, 
I think, let this brief summary act as a 
prolog, and let us hope that the dismal 
overture will soon be forgotten in the 
brilliant acts of the new season’s drama. 
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T LAST the long hot days of sum- 
A mer had burned themselves 
away, the sun did not rise quite 
so early in the morning, nor stay up quite 
so late at night. And with the first cool 
days Ned and Eleanor began to think of 
school, and of their friends whom they 
had not seen all summer. 

When school had really begun, they 
were so busy with their lessons and 
friends that they had very little time to 
devote to their playmates of the garden, 
fields and woods. But after a week or 
two they grew so homesick for their com- 
panions, the birds and bees and butter- 
flies, that one afternoon they started out 
in search of them. 

As they were walking through the 
grass, suddenly something flew up and 
slapped Ned smartly in the face. Quick 
as a flash he grabbed at it, and found 
that he had caught a grasshopper. “Just 
for that, my friend, I’ll hold on to you 
and see what I can find out. No, you 
needn’t squirm or spit tobacco. I must 
have a little talk with you,” and Ned sat 
down on a huge stone prepared for any- 
thing. 

The grasshopper jerked and plunged 
about, but Ned held tight, so at last he 
cried, “Let me go, let me go! I say, what 
do you mean by acting in this way?” 

“IT am sorry,” said Ned firmly, “but 
it’s no use making a fuss; the sooner you 
hold still and talk to me the sooner I’ll 
let you go.” 

“T don’t believe you! You are nothing 
but a cruel, mean boy, so there!” and 
the grasshopper gave a convulsive jerk. 

“Let me talk to the poor thing, Ned. 
You are frightening it to death,” spoke 
up Eleanor. “You see, Mr. Grasshopper, 
we can understand you and we should 
like to have a little talk with you, but 
of course if you would rather not be kind 


and polite, why, we will let you go, for 
my brother is not at all cruel.” 

“Just to show you that we are not 
mean, I’ll let you go,” and Ned put the 
grasshopper on the stone next to him. 
With one leap the insect was gone. “Now 
see that,” cried Ned very much disap- 
pointed. 

“Why,” said Eleanor, “I certainly did 
not think he would act that way.” 

But just as Ned was getting up—Zip! 
—something came flying through the air, 
and a harsh, dry voice said, “Here I am 
back again. I just wanted to see if any 
of my legs had been hurt. Don’t sup- 
pose you thought you’d ever see me again, 
did you?” And as Eleanor and Ned 
didn’t answer, “I see I have guessed 
right. I am sorry if I was rude, but I 
was frightened, and nothing makes me 
so angry as having people call me ‘grass- 
hopper,’ such a horrid name!” 

“By what name do you like people to 
call you?” inquired Eleanor, “I didn’t 
know you had another.” 

“My correct name is locust, and is the 
only one that my friends call me by.” 

“I didn’t know that, Mr. Locust,” said 
Ned in a loud voice. 

“Oh, didn’t you?” and the locust made 
that peculiar dry, singing sound that 
we all know. 

Ned forgot everything else as he bent 
close and asked, “How did you do that?” 

The locust did not answer for a long 
time, but went on singing and singing. 
At last, when Ned had almost lost pa- 
tience, he said, “I rub my legs against 
my wing case, can’t you see that?” 

“Oh, isn’t that a wing?” 

“Well, it is the first pair of wings, but 
it serves to protect my really delicate, 
gauzy wings. You notice they fold like 
a fan beneath,” and so saying, the locust 
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unfolded and held up a beautiful pair 
of gossamer wings, finely veined. 

“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed both chil- 
dren at once, and the locust, well-pleased, 
waved them back and forth. 

“How can you keep them from being 
broken, when they are so fine?” asked 
Ned with much interest, and he slowly 
and carefully put out one finger and felt 
the fragile thing. 

“Why, the veins that you will notice 
running all through them, make them 
stronger.” 

“Now that I look at you more closely, 
I see that you are a great deal like the 
butterfly,” said Eleanor, thinking to say 
something especially nice. But no in- 
deed, the locust became quite ,angry. 

“We are not related at all. I don’t 
see how you can say such a thing. First 
of all I am not the same color. My col- 
oring is dull like the places where I live, 
brown or green, and I have a thick out- 
side covering so that I make it difficult 
for my enemies to find me. Now watch 
how I can turn my head, all about, so 
that I can see in many directions, so 
even if my huge eyes are motionless, it 
does not make any difference. Besides 
which, I have three simple, little eyes 
right in the middle of my forehead.” 

“Instead of a curl in the middle of 
your forehead, you have three eyes,” gig- 
gled Ned. 

“I don’t know what you mean, I’m 
sure,” said the locust stiffly. 

“Oh, never mind him,” replied Eleanor 
quickly, “he often talks nonsense.” 

“I thought so,” remarked the locust 
loftily. 

Eleanor gave Ned a punch and said, 
“What do you say to that, Mr. Ned?” 

But Ned only raised his eyebrows and 
said, “Continue.” 

“My feelers can move in any direc- 
tion.” 

“Are those things sticking out near 
your mouth another pair of feelers?” 
questioned Eleanor. 

“They are feelers of a certain kind, 
though I use them only to test my food, 
and I sometimes hold my food in them. 
Now behind my head comes my chest or 
thorax, to which are attached—” 
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“Your legs, three pair in number and 
two pairs of wings,” interrupted Ned, 
imitating as nearly as possible the lo- 
cust’s harsh and dry way of speaking. 
“But look, Eleanor,” he cried, interrupt- 
ing himself, “aren’t the legs arranged 
oddly? The first pair points forward, 
the second outward and backward, and 
will you look at the third pair? Why 
they must be more than twice as long as 
either of the others, and they point up- 
ward and backward. Would you mind 
giving a little jump so that we can see 
just how you use them?” 

“It isn’t easy for me to give a little 
leap, for I am used to going long dis- 
tances, but I’ll do what I can to oblige 
you. Observe that I push against my 
front legs with my back legs and as I 
jump, I straighten out my third pair of 
legs and go sailing through the air just 
like this,” and before the children knew 
what had happened, he was gone. Ziz!— 
and there he was again. 

“Why you certainly can jump,” cried 
Ned and Eleanor together, and they look- 
ed at him with more respect. 

“T can fly also. Now, my abdomen is 
really very interesting, too. Just watch 
how I can bend and turn and twist it. 
It is made of ten rings or segments. And 
all along my sides are lots of holes, 
through which I breathe.” 

“Oh,” said Ned, “if you want to drown 
a locust, then all you have to do, is to 
put his body in water, not his head.” 

Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth, than with a frightened whirr of 
wings the locust had gone. 

“Now, Ned, what was the use of scar- 
ing him like that?” asked Eleanor. 

“Well he needn’t have been such a 
’fraid cat, I wouldn’t have drowned him.” 

“How can a locust be a ’fraid cat?” 
laughed Eleanor. They sat still and 
waited for some time in hopes that the 
locust would come back, but he did not. 
“What’s the use of waiting here any 
longer? He’ll never want to see us again, 
and really, Ned, I can’t blame him. I 
have never seen you so mean before.” 

“He was the only one to put the idea in 
my head by calling me ‘mean and cruel.’ 
I wasn’t cruel to him—” 

“I’m very much afraid, Ned,” said 
Eleanor interrupting him suddenly, “that 
it is going to rain. I don’t think we had 
better go any farther, for we are pretty 
far from home.” Hardly were the words 
out of her mouth when the first big drop 
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fell, splash! on her hand. “Come on,” she 
cried impatiently, “we'll have to run if 
we don’t want to get soaked.” 

“Bet I’ll beat you,” cried Ned, dashing 
away at top speed. Eleanor pounded 
along behind and they just reached the 
shelter of the porch when the downpour 
came. 

Breathless they sank down on the 
piazza, too tired to say a word, and the 
rain came splashing down in a steady 
shower. Beating on the roof, they heard 
the song of the raindrops just as they 
had heard it last April, and so they began 
talking about the good time they had had 
in the spring,-when they had caught the 
raindrops and played with them. 

“I’m not quite sure yet,” said Ned 
swinging away in the hammock, “I’m not 
sure yet, which of us got the best of that 
little trick the drops tried to play on us. 
They thought they were very clever, and 
they were, too, when they worked out 
the scheme of the boiling kettle to get 
away from us. I can’t help but feel that 
we were just as smart when we quickly 
held the cold plate before the steaming 
spout. I think they were very much sur- 
prised when they found themselves 
caught. After all,” said Ned with keen 
satisfaction, “they couldn’t get away 
after we decided to keep them.” 

“We certainly were more powerful,” 
remarked Eleanor with much pride, “but 
then, you know, man always has been 
stronger, for just think how he has forced 
steam to help him in hundreds of ways. 
The drops of water cannot do as they 
like, but as they are made to do.” 

“True, very true,” replied Ned sol- 
emnly. 

By this time Eleanor had tired of this 
very serious talk, so she walked over to 
the railing of the piazza where a long 
row of flower boxes stood. And she saw 
a saucy, gay little face laughing up at 
her, and on an impulse, she gave it a 
friendly little tweek—“Hello,” she said 
in a friendly tone. 

And a silvery voice replied, “Hal-lo—” 

Ned bounded out of his comfortable 
place, and ran over to see what had made 
that charming sound, and glancing at 
the box filled with brightly blooming 
flowers he exclaimed, “Why I might have 
known it was a nasturtium.” 

“What makes you say that?” trumpet- 
ed the gay little voice, ending in a peal 
of the merriest laughter. 

“Oh, because,” said Ned, hard put to 
it to explain, “you see, you always look 


so happy, dancing about in the wind and 
sunshine,” and glancing at the sky, “in 
rain, too, and your dress is so pretty and 
bright. I think you are one of the very 
best flowers that grow.” 

“Oh, dear me,” said the nasturtium, 
making a very solemn face, “you flatter 
me,” but she twinkled and fluttered about 
most joyously. “One thing you can say 
about me, and that is, that I am a hardy, 
sturdy old thing and nothing much hurts 
me except old Jack Frost, and he'll be 
coming along soon, worse luck. I am so 
glad you spoke to me, for you see, on a 
rainy day like this, I am pretty lonely.” 

“You mean because the bees are not 
around to-day, neither are the butter- 
flies. You know, you always remind me 
of a butterfly,” said Ned. 

“There, for such a pretty speech, I will 
make you my best bow,” and the flower 
bent low, shaking many bright drops 
from her petals. “The bees do like to 
visit us, because we always try to have 
plenty of good nectar in our spur, and 
then another reason is, that we have 
honey guides.” 

“What can you possibly mean by that?” 
inquired both children excitedly. 

“Haven’t you ever heard of them be- 
fore? Why ever so many flowers have 
them. They are these dark lines all 
pointing toward the center of my flower, 
and guiding you to my spur.” 

“Oh, is that long pointed tube just 
behind your petals, called the spur? And 
is that where you keep your honey?” 

“Of course, and you see, every bee that 
comes finds a convenient landing place 
on my lower lip, and before getting at 
the honey, she must pass my pistil and 
leave a little pollen behind, which helps 
me to form my seeds.” 

“You certainly have things well ar- 
ranged,” said Ned admiringly. 

“Oh, my dear child, I don’t arrange 
these things, I just grow the way I was 
made,” replied the flower in a low voice. 

“But doesn’t the rain ever get in and 
spoil your pollen or your nectar?” 

“Just see the way I stand. I stand so 
straight and tall that not a drop can 
come near me.” 

“You certainly are getting a sprinkling 
to-day. I won’t have to water these 
boxes,” said Ned, “but I will have to get 
my lessons, and I’m sorry but I’ll have 
to go right now. I have a new teacher 
and she makes us work very hard.” And 
waving his hand, Ned went sadly and 
slowly into the house. 
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Hammock Dre ams 


By J eannette McMullan 


P IN Massachusetts where the quiet of the Hills gets 
l into one’s soul, and the sway of the hammock makes one 

sleepy in spite of the most interesting of books, I lay 
one afternoon in August dreaming day-dreams, thinking of 
the past and of the future, and it must be confessed worrying 
a trifle over things which seemed imminent and not very pleas- 
ant: hardly noting the beauty of the fleecy clouds overhead, 
and the odor from the pines in the surrounding woods, nor 
heeding the hum of the insects and the sweet note of a thrush 
near-by. 

Suddenly in the midst of these day-dreams, I saw coming 
toward me a pleasant faced woman with a cheery smile. ‘I 
needed no introduction, for I knew at once it was Martha 
Slawson, my quaint, wholesome Martha By-the-day. It surely 
was he, and before I could say a word of greeting she spoke: 

“Dreaming, are you, and worrying perhaps a little as 
well? I don’t believe in lyin’ awake thinkin’ about the future 


when a body can put in good licks of sleep restin’ from the. 


past. It’s against my principles. 
the day, I live by the day. 

“And as for thinkin’ perhaps there is trouble ahead, when 
things seem to be kinder shutting down on you and getting 
black like, same’s they lately been doin’, that ain’t no time to 
be chicken-hearted. Anybody could fall down when they’re 
knocked.” 

I had no time to reply to this wholesome logic, for with 
a wave of her hand she turned to go along the wood road, and 
as she went I heard her say with a laugh: 

“It’d be a pretty deep hole Martha Slawson couldn’t see 
over the edge of, be sure of that, even if she did have to stand 
on her toes to do it. Holes is my specialty, havin’ been in and 
out as you might say all my life, particularly in.” 

I thought of this after she had gone and smiled in spite of 
the fears which had been and were yet troubling—Holes were 
something of a “specialty” with me also, and I hadn’t always 
seen over the edge of them. But after all, I thought there 
never was a hole that hadn’t one side open, and that side up 
toward the blue of heaven and the God who is back of the blue. 

But another voice attracted my attention and there before 
me sparkling and full of fun stood dear Judy of “Daddy Long- 
Legs” fame. She shook her finger at me and took a few danc- 
ing steps with a gleeful laugh as she said: 

“I am going to pretend that all life is just a game which 
I must play as skillfully and fairly as I can. If I lose I am 
going to shrug my shoulders, and laugh, also if I win. Any- 
way, I am going to be a sport.” 

This surely was my at-home in the woods that afternoon, 
for she had hardly vanished from sight before bounding over 
the piney path came a slender little girl with “two fat braids 
of flaxen hair” hanging down her back, and attired in a red 
check gingham dress. The eager freckled face was turned 
towards me and I knew at once it was dear little “Pollyanna” 
who all her life in the midst of hard things had been playing 
the “glad game,” even when the missionary barrel came and 
instead of the longed-for doll was a pair of crutches. 

“IT am glad it isn’t yesterday,” was her greeting. 

“So am I, dear,” I replied. “And you came in your red 
check dress so I should know you at once, didn’t you?” 

“T ought to have explained right away about the dress,” 
said Pollyanna, “why it isn’t black. But there weren’t any 
black things in the last missionary barrel. Of course,” she 


I’m by the day, I work by 


added, “it would have been a good deal harder to be glad in 
black, now that father has gone to heaven to be with mother 
and the rest of us you know. He said I must be glad, but it’s 
been pretty hard to do it, even in red gingham, because I 


wanted him so, and I couldn’t help feeling I ought to have him 
specially as mother and the rest had God and all the angels, 
while I didn’t have anybody but the Ladies’ Aid. 

“But you know,” she added, “when you’re hunting for the 
glad things you sort of forget the other kind. The harder it 
is the more fun it is to get them out (the glad things), only 
sometimes it is almost too hard.” 

Then with a wave of the hand she parted the bush>. and 
disappeared. 

I thought—how different that is, Pollyanna’s way from 
that of the people who think they are playing the game, but 
who say, “It might be worse. You ought to be thankful it 
wasn’t this or that or the other.” And there flashed through 
my mind a paragraph I had read in An Unknown Lover which 
had found a ready response in my heart: 

“Considered as a trial, the grumbler is not in it compared 
with the persistent optimist. Nothing on earth is more em- 
bittering than to live with a persistently amiable person. 
Imagine living with a certificated optimist bound to be thank- 
ful through thick and thin. Imagine the maddening 
serenity of the smile. Optimists are admirable in calamity, 
but in the simple aggravations of daily life they are just the 
most depressing creatures upon earth.” 

Pollyanna’s call, however, had cheered my drooping spirits, 
so I was well prepared for my next visitor. “Uncle William” 
from “Happy Island,” who had found the secret of living and 
who had been such a comfort and inspiration to people who 
were up against it. As though he knew my thought of the 
child, he said: 

“It sounded nice? When things sound nice seems if they 
must mean suthin’ down underneath.” 

“But, Uncle William,” I said, “I don’t always have time to 
hear the nice things, or to do them either.” 

Uncle William’s face shone as one of his genial smiles 
spread over it, and he answered: 

“The’s a good many things I’d o’t to a’ been if I’d had 
time. That’s the trouble with livin’. You don’t hev time. You 
jest practice a day or two on suthin’, get kind of ust to it, 
and then you up and has to do suthin’ else.” 

And that, I reasoned out, is perhaps the reason why so 
many of us seldom get anywhere in our lives. 

But a chirpy whistle on the other side of my hammock 
made me turn my head and see who my next visitor was to be. 
It was “Crickets,” a little orphan lad, whom I had met in The 
House of Happiness. When he saw that I had noted his com- 
ing and his whistle he said in an apologetic tone: 

“TI have had to whistle so much to keep from letting any- 
body know how I felt inside, that my mouth looks like I lived 
on persimmons. You can’t whistle and whine at the same time.” 

But there was no time to reply, for back of him was 
Taska Laird, whom I had met in the same house, and whom 
Crickets adored. Her ruling desire to put new heart in those 
whom she met seemed to be uppermost this afternoon, for she 
nodded to me and remarked: 

“You’ve been overboard, but you are not drowned, and 
there is a great deal of difference,” and added: 

“It’s a bumpy old highway we’re on. Some are too busy to 
stop and question, to puzzle and bother and wonder what the 
pack on the other man’s back is, and some don’t care. It is 
only their own pack of which they think, but everywhere are 
people and packs, and a lift is the least we each can give. 
It’s no use pretending we haven’t a pack, but a big, big use in 
keeping it where it belongs.” 

But my guests still came and the next to appear was Mr. 
Peter Flannigan, his big honest face beaming with the soul 
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that shone forth in his kindly eyes; Mr. Flannigan who had 
befriended Jinks and given him a home and a father’s love as 
a Christmas present. They were “presents to each other,” as 
he said. What a rush of memory came to me as I saw him and 
knew in an instant who he was, the friend of Jinks. “Just 
Jinks,” the red-headed waif of Paradise Alley, who all his young 
life could not remember ever having had a bed to sleep in or a 
whole meal to satisfy the cravings of his stomach; Jinks who 
had befriended a little brown dog with a broken leg, taking 
off his own ragged jacket to wrap the little animal in, even 
when in doing so the keen winter’s wind pierced his very 
marrow; Jinks who had led pilfering parties galore on the 
grocery of this same Mr. Flannigan, but, who after he was be- 
friended and taken in by the good-hearted man, had “cleaned 
his inside” by telling Mr. Flannigan in the middle of the night 
of all his misdeeds; “Just Jinks.” “It’s all out of ye now, Jinks,” 
said Mr. Flannigan, “every last scrap of it, and I'll say this 
for ye, ye did it like a man, a clean man at that.” 

Jinks confided further in his new-found friend that he had 
often tried to do things that would send him to jail because 
in the jail they had hot coffee and something to eat. Mr. 
Flannigan, I remembered tried to get this jail notion out of 
Jinks’ head on Christmas morning by saying: 

“The jail is a place where only those are put who have 
let the dirt from without soak in and stick. Folks with clean 
insides never get inside of jail doors, unless—sonny—they have 
found a kind of broom as ye might call it that they want to 
Flannigan, I remembered, tried to get this jail notion out of 
their insides with. Just as ye did last night.” 

All this and much more went rapidly through my head as 
I surveyed the kindly face before me that afternoon. I knew 
he had just come from Jinks’ bedside, where the little chap lay 
swathed in bandages after the murderous attack on him by 
those who were to rob Mr. Flannigan’s store. I knew also 
that the big-hearted man was going to adopt Jinks and I said 
to him: “But aren’t you afraid to take any one from such a 
place as Paradise Alley?” 

He looked at me in a pitying way as he said: 

“Sure now it’s meself is beginning to think that many a 
foul and dark appearing thing is laid at our feet, dropped down 
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careless like, that we may pick it up and bear it to the light of 
day. When we do that mayhap we'll find ’twas a bit of God 
himself that hadn’t bloomed out yet because it was meant for 
us to be after having the chance to plant it and water it a bit, 
and place it where the sun could shine upon it, and cause it to 
grow for the One that made it.” 

Beautiful thought! “Meant for us to have the chance to 
plant it and water it and place it where the sun could shine 
upon it, for the Father above!” 

Just then a perky little sound such as only a robin can 
make caught my ear. I raised myself on my elbow to see 
where a robin could be, thinking as I did of but one spot where 
I had really become acquainted with one, and saw to my delight 
coming toward me, Dickon of the moors, “Mistress Mary” 
who used to be “quite contrary,” but whom I knew now to be 
quite the reverse; and Colin, the former autocrat of Misselth- 
waite Manor; Colin, who long ago had made up his mind he 
was soon to die, but whose body was now strong and erect, and 
his mind vigorous and healthful because he had yielded to the 
“Magic” of sweet wholesome thoughts and to the influence of 
fresh air and sunshine in The Secret Garden. 

I was delighted. There were no people in all my wander- 
ings in book-land who, I had enjoyed more than this trio. On 
Dickon’s shoulder was the robin, and in Mistress Mary’s hand 
the key to the Secret Garden where all had learned to live; for 
as Dickon expressed it: 

“There doesn’t seem to be need for any one to be contrary, 
when there’s flowers and such like, an’ such a lot of friendly 
wild things runnin’ about makin’ homes for themselves or 
buildin’ nests, and singin’ and whistling.” 

The children stood close by me, but the silence was for 
a time unbroken. It was as though we each felt that we were 
in sympathy with one another; only the robin chirped his little 
note. 

“And Colin! When new beautiful thoughts began to push 
out the old hideous ones he felt life begin to come back to him, 
his blood ran healthfully through his veins and strength poured 
into him like a flood. There was nothing weird about it all, 
much more surprising things can happen to any one, who when 
a disagreeable or discouraged thought comes into his mind 
just has the sense to remember in time and push it out by 
putting in an agreeable, determinedly courageous one. Two 
things cannot be in the same place.” 

Then Colin spoke: 

“I shall never stop making Magic. I’m well, I’m well! 
I feel, I feel as if I want to shout out something, something 
thankful and joyful.” 

The last words seemed to die away on the summer breeze, 
and I woke to find that the shadows were lengthening and my 
callers and their helpful messages were but a dream. 












Francis Cholmondeley is born with a fear of everything. 


months before his birth. 


timidity and scaredness. 





CHAPTER VI 


e+ y F,” wrote his publisher, “you are 

I prepared to alter the ending of 

the MSS. you have submitted to 

us and to change certain minor details 

we are prepared to undertake its publi- 
cation on our usual terms, etc.” 

“Never,” said Francis, to himself. 
“Never—never,” he repeated with added 
emphasis. But for the first time he 
vacillated. 

This book was to represent a step 
along the road that led to Rose-Marie. 
Even when writing it he had felt some- 
thing of the handicap that accompanies 
a divided aim. He was fighting to pre- 
serve his independence and to strike a 
popular note, and he found the combina- 
tion difficult. 

He had avoided an ending in the com- 
mon acceptance of the term, true to his 
theory that in life there was no finality. 
He could only indicate, not affirm. And 
people didn’t pay four-and-sixpence for 
a work of fiction and expect to use their 
own imaginations. He had no difficulty 
in guessing the nature of the minor de- 
tails. But are there such things as minor 
details where a young author is con- 
cerned? 

Francis groaned. 

And yet he knew he was lucky as luck 
goes. Malden had been a good friend to 
him. Tolerant, kindly—extremely for- 
giving. Once or twice Francis, in one 
of his rare spasms of irritability, had 
shaken the dust of his office off his feet, 
and had returned, metaphorically speak- 
ing, clothed in sackcloth and ashes, to 
find himself received without suggestion 
of past friction. 

It would have hurt his dignity horribly 
had he known it, but Malden found it 
impossible to take young authors ser- 
iously. They took themselves with such 
appalling gravity that this charitable, 
kindly, humorous man did not attempt 
emulation of their attitude. But if he 
laughed, he had a very soft place in his 
heart for youth. He had not always 
found life an easy thing to cope with, 
and there was something in the splendid 
certitude of youth that its claims must 
be respected that touched him with its 
hint of pathos. 

He was not at all astonished when he 
heard that Francis had rung him up and 
wanted to see him that afternoon. — 





The eee Release 


By K. Keith 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


He knew what this tremendous promp- 
titude portended. Events proved his pre- 
dictions correct. 

“I can’t possibly do it, you know,” be- 
gan Francis. “I really can’t. The thing 
must stand as it is, or fall.” 

“Good afternoon,” returned Malden, 
taking advantage of a lull in the storm of 
speech. “You don’t know yet what we 
do want.” 

“I can guess,” said Francis, bitterly, 
as he threw himself into a chair. “You 
want labels: this is good, and that is bad. 
You want everybody labeled ‘Goat or 
Sheep.’ You don’t want anything left 
to anyone’s imagination. It is not enough 
that I am with my characters every inch 
of the way; it is not enough that I know 
them inside and out till I part from them. 
But when I have parted from them I 
am to foretell their destinies! As if any 
one knew what anyone else was going to 
do next? Why, I never know what I 
am going to do myself. 

“I believe you,” returned Malden fer- 
vently. “It is a very common trait in 
authors. It is a mystery to me that they 
ever manage to convey their characters 
to any consistent end. I speak from a 
large and varied experience, but I have 
never known an author to whom con- 
sistency was not an unknown word. A 
very curious type—very curious. Did 
you notice a young man go out as you 
came in? He prides himself on his con- 
sistency, but he has betrayed himself to 
me. He is extremely impecunious, but 
there is one thing he told me he never 
economized in—the fashion in which he 
traveled. He always went first class. 
He thought it well worth the saving in 
fatigue and jar. I assure you he talked 
like a book. I was rather impressed by 
his display of common-sense. A week 
or so after this statement I saw him 
descend from the guard’s van. He didn’t 
see me, and I felt that my presence might 
be inopportune—so I didn’t see him. A 
little later the same thing happened— 
and then again. On the third occasion 
we met face to face, and not being an 
astral body, I found it impossible to dis- 
guise my presence. But he showed no 
sign of embarrassment. 

“You told me you always took a first- 
class ticket to avoid jar and fatigue,” I 
said. 

“So I do,” he answered, cheerfully, “an 
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His affliction is due te an escape which his mother had from drowning a few 
It was entirely her own fault and left her as much conscience-stricken as a woman of her frivolous type could be. 
the early chapters we have a pathetic picture of a lonely little boy, left to the care of none too proper nurses, and trying hard to overcome his 
As he grows up this haunting fear remains with him, causing him all sorts of distress. 


In 





awful thing fatigue and jar. 


But I know 
nothing more fatiguing and maddening 
than hanging about a platform waiting 
for a train, so I frequently run it so fine 
that I have to rely on the guard’s good- 


nature. See?” 

“Ass!” ejaculated Francis shortly. He 
was not interested in other people’s va- 
garies. 

“Not at all,” retorted Malden equably. 
“He was only influenced by a peculiar 
line of reasoning, which we are unable to 
follow. Now, before you get angry, let 
me explain to you what I want you to 
do. Roughly put, the synopsis of your 
plot is as follows: A man and a girl are 
engaged to be married. The man is an 
idealist; the woman affectionate but 
eminently practical. He will not sacrifice 
his ideals; she cannot change her tem- 
perament. Great love exists on both sides. 
This does not prevent friction. In a 
moment of pique the girl throws him 
over, believing that he prefers his art 
and poverty to making money to keep 
her in comfort. To regain her he does 
what she wishes. Now, here comes the 
crux. You suggest that the very act that 
gave him the woman he loved, lost her 
to him. For with its committal, he lost 
his self-respect. The woman dies, not 
understanding to the day of her death 
the why and wherefore of the shadow 
that has fallen between them. Or does 
she guess? You leave it to the reader. 
That is fatal—if you want to sell. Either 
conclude on the man sacrificing himself 
for love, or the woman doing so. Don’t 
leave them in this maze of misery from 
which they are powerless to extricate 
themselves. It may be true to life; it is 
true to life; but the circulating libraries 
don’t want life. They want sentiment.” 

“T can’t change it,” said Francis coldly. 
“It is the best thing I have done.” But 
even as he spoke Rose-Marie’s exquisite 
face rose before him; her blue eyes laugh- 
ed at him. He could not let her go. 

“I can’t change it,” he said again. And 
his voice was dull with despair. 

“No?” asked Malden, not unkindly. He 
knew that the victory was his, but it 
failed to elate him. In his fashion he 
was very fond of Francis. In a world 
peopled by the cynical and the disillu- 
sioned his splendid enthusiasm attracted 
him. But this morning he was not as- 
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tonished that Francis had played traitor 
to his creed. He had heard rumors. 
Beautiful young ladies of the Rose- 
Marie type do not flower unheeded in 
their environment. 

For one horrible moment, he wondered 
whether Francis had anticipated his own 
tragedy. 

Would Francis choose the popular end- 
ing for his own drama . . would his 
Rose-Marie be content to forego the 
loaves and fishes? 

“What about the minor details?” asked 
Francis, with a little laugh. “I give in. 
You shall have what the circulating li- 
braries want.” 

“The minor details,’ said Malden 
quickly, “are irrelevant. Meet me in the 
important point and I’ll waive them.” 

“Yes—you have gained the point that 
matters,” said Francis bitterly. “You 
can afford to.” 

“When you have won through and 
made your name, you will be able to 
write what you like,” said Malden en- 
couragingly. “It’s not asking much, after 
all.” 

“No—it’s not asking much,” repeated 
Francis mechanically. But as he went 
into the street he felt as if he had sold 
his very soul for a mess of pottage. 

As for Rose-Marie? 

He wanted to hate her. Only— 


CHAPTER VII 

“I never should have believed it of 
Francis,” said Teresa, in a grateful and 
gratified voice. The evolution of the 
Ugly Duckling was a joke to it. Her 
Ugly Duckling had not only evolved into 
a swan, but into a very magnificent speci- 
men of its type. 

Malden had proved himself an astute 
prophet. Francis had taken his advice 
with most satisfactory results. A second 
edition of Love’s Litany had shortly been 
issued and a third was reported to be in 
the press. Rose-Marie regarded her lover 
with increased respect. She had rather 
despised his efforts in the past. But here 
was splendid, tangible, concrete evidence 
of his ability. She could not understand 
the manner in which he avoided the sub- 
ject of his success; the fashion in which 
he writhed at certain reviews. 

“You couldn’t,” said Rose-Marie, with 
great truth, “expect to please everybody. 
The great thing was to please the ma- 
jority.” 

“T’ll never do it again,” he burst out 
one day, “never —never—never. I’d 
rather serve across a counter. I feel 
as if—as if—I can’t tell you how I feel.” 

“But why?” asked Rose-Marie, with a 
hurt note in her voice. Instead of re- 
joicing at the means that brought him 
closer to her, he was already cavilling. 
“Am I not worth it?” 

“You don’t understand, darling,” he 
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said slowly. “Suppose I wanted you to 
do something that went against every 
fiber of your being. Something that de- 
based you in your own eyes—would you 
do it because the doing of it brought you 
nearer to me?” 

“Most certainly not,” retorted Rose- 
Marie, with her chin in the air. “For 
one thing, I should not desire to come 
nearer to you under the circumstances. 
You talk nonsense, and I do not think it 
is very kind of you to infer that I want 
you to do anything dishonorable. I hate 
the very word ‘writing.’ For my part I 
write no more.” Her blue eyes were wet 
as they rested on Francis. 

This statement ought to have proved a 
gigantic solace to Francis, but the sight 
of Rose-Marie’s tears had unnerved him. 

“My sweetheart, my dearest, you mis- 
understand me utterly.” He could not 
endure existence if Rose-Marie’s displeas- 
ure was to be added to the burden that 
already crushed him. “How can I make 
you understand? The making of hooks 
is not like the making of sausages—” 

“I am not certain that the making of 
sausages is quite as unimportant as you 
seem to think,” returned Rose-Marie, with 
great spirit. “I never heard of any one 
dying from reading a bad book. But 
many have died from eating bad sau- 
sages.” 

Francis did not answer. His impo- 
tence to make her understand his point 
of view anguished him. And yet he 
could not blame her. She looked upon 
his art as a medium for making money. 
And, after all, she only wanted money 
because it brought them nearer together. 

He looked at her and his heart sof- 
tened. 

After all, she was Rose-Marie and, 
therefore, perfection. 

They were walking across Kensington 
Gardens. The spring was at its full 
glory; it showed in the breaking buds 
of May; in the great splashes of misty 
mauve where the lilac flung out its scent; 
in the golden tassels of laburnum tossed 
against the splendid sky. Birds were 
calling—the laughter of children sounded 
clearly, blown towards them on the fra- 
grant wind. 

“You will try and get on,” tempted 
this adorable Eve. “Think of me,” she 
added. 

“TI don’t think I have wasted any time,” 
he retorted. “Hardly two months since 
I met you and you’re mine—although 
our people will have it we are not en- 
gaged. Hardly two months, you witch, 
and you have made havoc of all I hold 
most dear. But, darling, you don’t real- 
ize how it hurts. And I feel sometimes 
that I shall lose my grip. No one can 
serve two masters. Put this in, and leave 
that out. For these things are dear to 
the soul of Smith, and those things are 
abhorrent to the eye of Green— 





‘I have sold my brain by sections, and 
the work of my right hand— 

And they throw me coins, but they will 
not deign to understand.’ 


Marry me to-morrow, darling, and let 
me give you and the world the best in 
me. What does it matter if we are very 
My father will give me a small 
we'll get along some- 


poor? 
allowance 
how.” 

“No,” said Rose-Marie coldly, “I am 
willing to rough it in reason, as I told 
you. But if you will not do what I ask 
I shall know that you don’t care enough 
about me to sacrifice a prejudice in order 
to win me. Who are you to say, ‘This 
is good and that is bad?’ Bah! for my 
part I think it is the good that succeeds 
and the bad that fails.” 

“Don’t let us spoil this perfect day,” 
pleaded Francis. Opposing forces tor- 
tured him. He could not bear to tear 
Rose-Marie out of his heart, or kill the 
desire that burned in his bones. 

He spoke bare truth when he said that 
he would rather sell goods over a counter 
than sell his soul. If only she would 
have a little patience! Give him a little 
time—two little years! Then, if he failed 
—But he would not fail. But it took 
great courage to tell Rose-Marie in cold 
blood that he could live without her for 
two years. More courage than he pos- 
sessed. 

“It is not I who spoil the day,” said 
Rose-Marie petulantly. “It is you with 
your absurd fancies. For my part I 
think you are very selfish. Ah! Francis, 
think for one moment! Think how happy 
we would be. Do not waste our youth— 
it is such a little time. I, too, can quote 
your poet— 


‘Grant us, O God, a little space 
To taste our honey on the tongue, 
And meet our beauty face to face 
While we are young.’ 


For such a little time there will be youth 
and honey. For such a little, little time. 
And then will come old age—and bitter- 
ness in the mouth. Now is the time for 
love now, in the sweet o’ the 
year; and you talk to me of the difference 
between one book and another. To me,” 
concluded Rose-Marie frankly, “all books 
are alike. And I do not believe,” she 
flashed out with a blaze of spirit, “that 
half the people who pretend to like books 
do so. Or why do they belong to reading 
societies? Half-hour reading societies? 
If I wanted to read I should want to 
read far longer than that. If I did not 
want to read it would be half an hour 
too long.” 

Francis wondered, as he kept pace 
with her flying feet, that Rose-Marie 
had not already tired of him. She was 
so gay, so brilliant, so in love with life. 











And he, for all his youth, was conscious 

that he was neither gay-nor brilliant. 
“You will try and make money; it is 

understood,” said Rose-Marie, breaking 


an articulate silence. She could hear 
vehement protest, although it was un- 
voiced. ; 

The sweet faint scent of the amber 
blossom on the limes, the exquisite per- 
fume of lilac and may, the floating but- 
terflies, the lilting thrushes, made Rose- 
Marie most excellent votaries. How ex- 
quisite the pleading voice and perfect 
face. 

“If—if you decide otherwise,” her 
voice broke. “If you decide otherwise, I 
shall know that you do not love me. Ah! 
my little Francis, believe me—I am for 
you—and you are for me. And if now 
you make a great mistake, all your life 
you will regret it; and I—I—my heart 
will be broken. It is hard for a woman 
to plead with a man” (this was very 
clever of Rose-Marie, who was quite 
aware that she was dictating terms). 
“Have you forgotten how you loved the 
little Rose-Marie?” 

“My darling—you don’t—you don’t 
understand.” 

He was powerless in her clever, ex- 
quisite little hands. 

“You think I do not understand be- 
cause I am not of the clever women,” 
went on the sweet voice. “I do not un- 
derstand the writing of books, but love— 
ah! love I understand.” 

Rose-Marie was convinced of the truth 
of this statement. She had always taken 
a great interest in her friends’ love af- 
fairs. Notably, the one in which Noelle 
had played the part of heroine. 

When her own interests did not en- 
gross her to the exclusion of everything 
else, which was a matter of rare occur- 
rence, Rose-Marie spent a good deal of 
time reflecting on Noelle Malincourt. 

They had been friends at the convent. 
The friendship that had begun as chil- 
dren had not waned when they came into 
the world. Noelle was two or three years 
older than she, and this seniority had 
given her a great advantage. Rose-Marie, 
who was far more accustomed to tending 
a cheek than to kissing one, had wor- 
shipped Noelle; ran her errands; in- 
vented them if there were none available 
otherwise; had been obedient to her 
slightest wish; delighted by a rare word 
of praise; cast into the depths by a still 
more rare word of displeasure; had 
copied, as far as possible, the fashion in 
which she did her hair—had even pro- 
fessed to like the bonbons that were her 
favorites. 


Noelle had soon had a fiance. Noelle 


had known for some time that he was on 
the horizon, and had promptly confided 
in Rose-Marie that a marriage had been 
arranged. She had learned that he was 
of a charming appearance; of excellent 
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family—in short, as Rose-Marie would 
have told you—worthy of the exquisite 
Noelle. 

If it had been another girl Rose-Marie 
would have been extremely jealous. As 
it was she merely determined to emulate 
Noelle’s excellent example as soon as 
possible. 

But within a month of the wedding, 
shadows began to gather. Rose-Marie 
was aware that something was very 
wrong. Noelle’s laugh grew infrequent; 
her face often showed traces of tears. 
Raoul Lescaut was suddenly called 
abroad, and the arrangements for the 
wedding seemed in abeyance. Then came 
the black news, and Rose-Marie clenched 
her hands and yearned to commit mur- 
der. 

There was an entanglement of some 
standing, and Raoul Lescaut had refused 
to give an assurance that for the future 
it would be regarded as a thing of the 
past. 

Things were at an end. 

Rose-Marie, with blazing eyes and pink 
cheeks, rushed to her Noelle, prepared 
to denunciate. 

To her amazement, Noelle not only re- 
fused to listen to her, but refused to 
express the horror and disgust that she 
must undoubtedly be feeling. 

“He prefers another woman and you 
do not want to kill him! For my part, 
if a man put me second, he would re- 
gret it.” 

Noelle had smiled. “I am not made 
of the same stuff as you, my dearest. I 
cannot put any one into my heart and 
then pluck them out because they dis- 
appoint me. And I believe that had I 
been in Raoul’s place I should have done 
the same as he has done, which makes 
it easier to forgive him—if there is any- 
thing to forgive.” 

“You would have done the same?” re- 
peated Rose-Marie slowly—“you! You 
are a saint; you would behave like a— 
like a—” Rose-Marie had paused. Epi- 
sodes of this nature were rare in her 
experience, and she lacked language of 
sufficient luster to express them. “Liber- 
tine!” she said at last. She felt that 
the word was neither long enough or 
strong enough, but she couldn’t think 
of anything better. 

“I am very far from being a saint, 
my Rose-Marie. And if you love me, do 
not abuse those I love,” said Noelle gent- 
ly. “When you love, you will find it very 
hard to be just to those you love. You 
will understand poor Raoul better than 
you do now, and judge him more kindly. 
If I blame him at all, I only blame him 
for not having shown a firmer front at 
first—for having allowed himself to be 
over-persuaded. But he is young—and 
who am I to judge?” 

“I do not understand you,” said Rose- 





Marie firmly. 
—but I do not understand you. If a 
man were to treat me after this fashion 
I should want to strangle him with my 
own hands—to stamp upon him with my 
feet—and I should neither eat nor sleep 
until I had told him exactly. what I 
thought of him.” 

“And you think that would bring him 
back to you?” asked Noelle gently. 

“Back to me!” almost screamed Rose- 
Marie. “I would have done with him 
forever—except to dance upon. But it 
is no use explaining. We do not speak 
each other’s language. There is one lit- 
tle comfort left to me. When I meet 
him in the street I will glare upon him 
as one who says ‘canaille’ with the eyes. I 
will walk past him with head erect. Gen- 
tlemen of his species I do not recognize. 
But I hurt you, my Noelle. My Noelle, 
born on the Christ’s Day and loved of 
the angels. That this thing should come 
to you! But I go—or I say too much. 
Adieu, my loved one.” 

And the very next thing she had heard 
was that this strange girl was contem- 
plating the religious life. 

Prayers and entreaties had failed to 
move her. 

Rose-Marie had seen her at intervals 
during her noviciate. But the intervals 
had grown longer and longer. Rose- 
Marie had soon lost touch with this 
Noelle whom she had never known. 

A girl who shuts herself away from 
this glorious, beautiful world because a 
man was a thing that wanted dancing 
on—strangling—walking past with head 
erect and eyes that said ‘canaille’! No 
doubt, Noelle was a saint, and when one 
is only a sinner it is hard to understand. 

She remembered this episode as she 
walked through the Gardens and heard 
the birds calling and the laughter of the 
children. It would take more than a 
man to spoil her delight in living while 
the sunshine glinted and the red may 
burned. 

As for Francis, he would soon learn 
that she was not of the stuff of which 
Noelles are fashioned. If he did not 
care enough for her to win her—let him 
find another woman! 

“Of books I know nothing—but love 
I understand.” Everything helped her. 
The call of the spring in the blood; the 
rioting, burgeoning beauty round him; 
the fragrance-laden wind that kissed his 
face. 

“My Rose-Marie—my heart’s delight— 
what would I not give up for you! Take 
me. I am yours to do as you will with— 
to break or to make.” 

But even as he gave his life into her 
lovely, merciless little hands the glory 
faded from the day; bird calling to bird 
sounded a discordant note—and all his 
life he loathed the scent of lilac—of lime- 
blossom—of May. 


“T love you—I adore you 
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BOOK IV 
“Only a moment in your patient eyes 
I saw that smouldering hell of dim de- 
sire, 
And here behind the bars of print there 
lies 
Some pale reflection of its glimmering 
fire.” 
Author, The Friendly Enemy. 
CHAPTER I 

“I should like a house in Chelsea,” 
said Rose-Marie firmly. “Artistic en- 
vironment and all that sort of thing so 
helps a writer. And I am determined to 
make Francis a success. It is well to 
choose your place with care. For the 
man of business—the city. For the writer 
and the artist—Chelsea. Besides, they 
say the place is going up,” added Rose- 
Marie, who looked the embodiment of 
poetry and was prose incarnate. 

John Cholmondeley chuckled as he 
looked at his future daughter-in-law. 
His opinion of Francis was rising. There 
must be something in a man who could 
attract such a lovely, intelligent girl as 
Rose-Marie. She would soon knock the 
dreams out of him. 

After all, if there was money in lit- 
erature, Francis might be able to make 
some. Rose-Marie had explained the sit- 
uation to him, and he had grasped the 
salient fact that everything depended on 
what he called “hitting the bull’s-eye.” 
And if he knew anything of women, Rose- 
Marie had an excellent flair for a lucra- 
tive vein. She had already discovered 
the approximate sales of the most suc- 
cessful novelists of the day. She was 
greatly interested in their respective 
lines. Somber, sprightly, snap-shot, 
verbose: the man who depended on dia- 
log and the woman who luxuriated in 
scenery. When she had made up her 
mind which of these things paid best, she 
had determined Francis’s avenue to for- 
tune. 

Cholmondeley was no longer nervous 
regarding the marriage. 

Rose Deschamps pleaded for at least 
a year’s probation. After all, Rose-Marie 
was very young—if very prudent. She 
was silent, as is the matter of wise wom- 
en, but she failed to find in Francis the 
qualities that were to endear him to Rose- 
Marie. 

Apparently facile, impressionable, easi- 
ly influenced, there was something in this 
delicate-looking, dreamy young man that 
might rise up at the eleventh hour and 
defeat even Rose-Marie. At the present 
moment he was blind and deaf to all but 
love. His writing was in abeyance. He 
said he was collecting impressions. 
Madame Deschamps wondered whether 
he was trying to collect them through 
Rose-Marie’s eyes. 

“It is such a pity we don’t know any 
literary people,” mourned Teresa. Poor 
lady! she labored under the misleading 


and universal impression that a bowing 
acquaintance with publishers and editors 
meant an Open Sesame to guarded doors. 
“I am sure that if we knew some of 
these big-wigs and asked them to dinner 
it would considerably facilitate matters. 
A good dinner does make such a differ- 
ence to a man and they could come and 
meet Francis. It would help you, 
wouldn’t it, Francis?” 

He did not answer. They were strolling 
along the Embankment, and he was 
watching the gray gulls sweep and curve 
against the sunset. Half-born, an idea 
was fluttering in his mind; a thought 
born of the exquisite sight; a thought 
from which would spring a lyric—the 
mournful cadence of the autumn beating 
through its measure. 

“But on one thing Francis must turn 
his back,” Rose-Marie’s charming, confi- 
dent young voice rang clearly through 
the air, “and that is poetry. There is 
no money to be made in poetry. I have 
looked carefully through the lives of 
poets, and I cannot find one who has 
made a fortune. And very rarely a 
name—until he is dead. For my part, 
if I loved a poet—an imprudence I should 
never commit—I would rather see him 
getting fat on good roast beef than lying 
surrounded by laurel wreaths.” 

As her voice died into silence, before 
Francis rose a gaunt, ragged figure,—one 
to whom fame had come too late—one 
who had often kept mournful vigil by the 
river. He heard the matchless words— 


“Across the margent of the world I fled 
And troubled the gold gateways of the 
stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clanged 
bars; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports 0’ 
the moon.” 


“Good-bye,” whispered Francis to his 
lyric. He felt faithless—did a presence 
cry to him to be careful before it was 
too late? 

But he had chosen for good and all. 
And lived there the man who, looking at 
Rose-Marie, could regret his choice? 

“You are wise, Rose-Marie,” he laugh- 
ed. “I see myself ending my days a 
millionaire. Publishers will lie awake 
at night remembering how pitilessly they 
refused my maiden efforts. Managers 
will seek interviews with me—coming 
hat in hand.” 

Rose-Marie clapped her hands: “And 
you will be too busy to be interrupted, so 
I will engage the reporters. I foresee 
great pleasure.” 

A mist began to rise from the river; 
the-mewing of the gulls sounded a deso- 
late note. The west had faded to a uni- 
form and melancholy gray. Like a sad 
specter a tattered figure kept pace by 
Francis—he shivered as the memory of 
some haunting words came to him— 


“The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 
That miss the many-splendored thing.” 


He barred his heart against regret. 


CHAPTER II 

“This is delightful news,” said Monica 
Courthope, in a thick, treacly voice. 
“Francis has always struck me as a little 
—a little—well, how shall I say?—un- 
natural. He gives such a suggestion of 
isolation and detachment. Rose-Marie 
will humanize him.” 

Monica Courthope looked like a Ger- 
man addicted to a gorgon diet. She loved 
an affair of the heart as much as she 
loved a good dinner—and for much the 
same reason. Both gave her a warm, 
pleasurable sensation inside. 

She had a big, generous nature, a 
negligible brain (except where music was 
concerned), and a passion for making 
people happy. 

This last trait not infrequently landed 
her in very disastrous situations, and 
made her responsible for unqualified dis- 
aster. 

“I am glad to say that she is getting 
some common-sense into Francis’s head,” 
said Teresa sharply. “This is the first 
time he has made anything worth having 
out of a novel. Of course, he is not 
pleased. Very unhappy because some 
literary papers profess disappointment 
at his lamentable failure to fulfil the 
promise of his first work. His first work 
made very little money.” 

“There is always the turning-point— 
the parting of the ways—where a man 
must choose finally and forever whether 
he will follow what he holds the best, or 
where the gold glitters. For my part, I 
am no judge of writing. All books bore 
me. I like life at first hand, but I cannot 
understand a man hesitating between 
Rose-Marie and some fanciful idea of 
what he holds superior.” 

“Would you say the same if Francis 
was a musician instead of a novelist?” 
inquired Teresa, with a hint of mockery 
in her pretty, level voice. 

“There can be no comparison,” retorted 
Monica magnificently. “In music there 
is the divine—and the other thing. When 
are they going to be married?” 

“Francis this morning looked as if he 
had got hold of—the other thing,” said 
Teresa, rather unhappily. “There is 
something about his face that reminds 
me of the days of his childhood. He has 
always been curious—very curious.” 

“He is indeed curious—if he is not con- 
tent with Rose-Marie,” retorted Monica, 
with a snap in her voice. Poor lady! she 
always envied people on the brink of 
matrimony. She would have married 


any one, and, in spite of her blandish- 
ments, or because of them, no man would 
even pretend to eat out of her hand. 
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They were walking through Royal 
Avenue, and Teresa was looking fretfully 
from right to left. 

“I don’t like Chelsea,” she said de- 
spondently. “It looks so old—so ghostly. 
I can’t imagine why Rose-Marie wants 
to live out here.” : 

“She says that it is the right environ- 
ment for a literary man,” said Monica, 
with a touch of malice—at least, as near 
malice as her temperament permitted her 
to get. 

“I should have thought it would be 
better to settle Francis in a more hust- 
ling, bustling sort of a place,” went on 
Teresa. “Glebe Place indeed! I should 
like to see anyone getting a fourth in 
Glebe Place if there was a failure at 
bridge. And Francis is so inclined to 
dream. I often wonder what he is think- 
ing about when he sits silent by the hour 
together.” 

“What curious eyes he has,” said Miss 
Courthope irrelevantly. “They are like 
the sea—really like. I have often heard 
people talk about eyes like the sea, but 
I have never seen them before. And he 
has such a strange, abstracted expres- 
sion. As if he was holding intercourse 
with himself.” 

“T daresay he is,” sighed Teresa. “Pre- 
sumably he holds intercourse with some- 
thing or somebody. He holds very little 
in common with the world. I am delight- 
ed with the match. Rose-Marie will be 
the making of him. She has so much 
‘get-up-and-git’—two qualities in which 
Francis is lamentably deficient.” 

“Perhaps he has more than you think,” 
returned Monica. “If people get up to 
‘git’ the things their neighbors don’t 
value—the neighbors don’t notice. I can 
imagine Francis leading a forlorn hope 
or doing something very big and mad. 
He looks to me like a—a—visionary. How 
you ever came to have such a child, my 
dear Teresa!” She lifted her eyes to 
Heaven in vain inquiry. 

“T never pretended to lead forlorn 
hopes. I never pretended to have the 
capacity for doing something big,” said 
Teresa coldly. “And I very much prefer 
normal people. Although Francis is my 
own son, I feel sometimes as if he were 
a stranger. It is such a pity he insisted 
on becoming a Catholic. Even if one 
has nothing else in common, a religion 
is better than nothing. And for another 
thing, Aunt Georgina naturally feels 
that she ought to have a say in every- 
thing, as she is so rich that she could 
buy us all up.” 

“T don’t think she will have a say in 
everything where Francis is concerned,” 
answered Monica, with a touch of satire, 
“and as she hasn’t bought him, so far, 
it seems rather previous to dispose of 
him.” 

“I always feel that his—his secession 
(isn’t that the word?) is partly my 


fault,” mourned Teresa. 


“It began with 
his having a Catholic nurse, and she in- 
fluenced him when he was a child. You 
know how plastic a child’s mind is. To 
be fair, she was very good to him. At 
one time we feared for his sanity. The 
woman we had before was simply a fiend. 
Of course, I had no idea of it at the 
time.” 

“Ah! the poor child. And his Catholic 
nurse saved him. My dear, you should 
bless her name. I am not a Catholic 
myself, but I understand the call of 
Catholicism.” 

“He was so horribly afraid of every- 
thing,” went on Teresa. “A naturally 
healthy child says his prayers twice a 
day, and there’s an end of his religion. 
But this woman had turned God into a 
dreadful bogey who was always waiting 
to catch people out—she beat him and 
drank.” Teresa’s voice trailed away. 
She was not going to refer to that mad 
terror of the sea. “Nora changed all 
that. Of course, it is nonsense, but in 
a way it must be comforting to have 
saints and all that to take an interest in 
you. Francis used to take little offerings 
up to the Calvary on the cliff.” 

“Why was he so afraid of the sea?” 
asked Monica. She looked sharply at 
Teresa. She had heard stories, and her 
memory was retentive. 

“He was afraid of everything,” re- 
torted Teresa. “Imaginative children 
ofter are. And, of course, that woman 
was a fiend. It is a great pity Aunt 
Georgina has such a strong prejudice 
against Catholics. I should have thought 
it was a case of Paris vaut bien une 
messe, but Francis has no sense of pro- 
portion. And, of course, if there are 
children they will be baptized Catholics, 
and we shall all land in the work-house. 
You can’t expect a Plymouth Brother 
to stand it.” 

“Is Aunt Georgina a Plymouth Broth- 
er? It sounds rather odd.” 

“She told me she belonged to the Ply- 
mouth Brethren,” said Teresa drearily, 
“so I suppose she is. I shall go down 
to my club and see if I can get a rubber 
before dinner. I do feel so depressed. 
If Francis and Rose-Marie like to live 
in Glebe Place and throw away ten thou- 
sand a year they must do it. But I do 
hope that when things go wrong they 
won’t expect us to help them. I can’t 
touch a card these days, and Jack has 
taken to gambling in oil. Oil!” groaned 
Teresa. “Fantis were bad enough—but 
oil!” 

CHAPTER III 


Francis worked as he had never work- 
ed before. In the lost days he had dallied 
and played with words. Choosing after 
infinite care, only to reject later. Sketch- 
ing synopsis after synopsis, only to de- 
stroy because here was extraneous mat- 
ter; there, unconvincing incident. When 
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at last the skeleton of the book had laid 
bare and polished before him, how he 
had striven to clothe it with flesh and 
blood ! 

If he had published little he had de- 
stroyed much. . Now he .destroyed .noth- 
ing. He had an easy, fluent, style, and 
he no longer wasted precious hours 
weighing phrase and word. Perhaps the 
most marked difference in an attitude so 
antagonistic to what he had previously 
cultivated was his indifference to pub- 
licity. In the past, until the written 
word had reached its last syllable, none 
had known where his fancy had strayed. 
Now, with Rose-Marie at his elbow, she 
could truly say she saw him do it. 

Rose-Marie beheld in a pennyworth of 
ink a magic elixir that, properly dis- 
tributed, should easily be transmuted into 
gold. “Le mot juste,” te her represented 
the lucrative phrase and plot. She never 
tired of making lists of books that were 
reported to have made their authors’ for- 
tunes. She devoured them hurriedly, and 
quoted them to Francis with impassioned 
exhortations to the effect that he go and 
do likewise. 

And he did his best. 

He flung all ideals behind him. He 
hadn’t time for ideals. A man couldn’t 
expect a Rose-Marie to wait for him 
while he rejected and rejected. He must 
hurry up and get rich—and then. 

But with anguish that would not be 
denied, he realized that when he had 
finished hurrying up it would be too late. 

He would have chosen, and it would 
be too late to deny his choice. He would 
have killed the dreams that he only de- 
sired to stem. Have killed them so ef- 
fectually that they could never wake 
again. And in their place he would 
have Rose-Marie, and fine raiment and 
soft living. 

If fine raiment and soft living had no 
power to move him, he realized that he 
could not live without Rose-Marie. 

Sometimes—more and more rarely—he 
strove to make her understand. She was 
so quick-witted, so brilliant that he would 
surely not appeal to her in vain. 

“Rose-Marie, my darling, don’t you see 
what an abominable thing I am doing— 
at least, how hateful it is to me? Only 
give me a little time. Other men have 
been true to themselves and yet won 
through—why not I? Sometimes I feel 
as if I would rather sell matches in the 
street than do this thing.” 

“Francis Thompson sold matches in the 
street, didn’t he?” asked Ruse-Marie. Her 
mouth had set into the hard lines he so 
dreaded. 

“He wrote ‘The Hound of Heaven.’ 
What else matters? 


‘I fled Him, down the nights and down 
the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

(Continued on page 9, Adver. Section.) 





Golden Rod and Blood-Red Trees 


By Letitia Virginia Douglas 


AME NATURE leaned on her golden-rod, And there it stayed till a frosty night 

And threw her scarlet cloak to the breeze, Came, star-besprinkled—Jack Frost came, too— 
Until with a whimsic flirt and odd Then into tatters it fell, a sight 

It rested high in the maple trees. For bright-eyed youngsters (like me and you!) 


Then up she glanced with a shrug and frown: Down fell the fragments in mimic sheaves— 
“I mever can reach to bring it down!” You know—we call them the autumn leaves. 


Well, Nature was ever a whimsic maid— 

She laughed at the wreck of her garment red. 
“My cloak is ruined, I am afraid— 

But I like the bits,” she softly said. 


So she touched them here and touched them there— “They look so pretty, I’ll leave them there— 
Lovingly turned them to and fro, I have plenty of other cloaks to wear!” 

Till the ground, before so cold and bare, So off she capered, this careless maid, 
Was all ablush with their ardent glow. But the Golden Rod and the Leaves, they stayed! 
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Eves O'er the Sea 


By John MacKaye Dunbar 


YES o’er the sea, shining softly for me, Into the realm of the Tropical Zone, 
Ever they vision the harbor of Home, Sailing the severing sea, by night, 
Until I fancy the surf flowing free, Never they fail to illumine mine own— 
Tho’ night winds are weaving the billows with foam. As stars fail never the waves with light. 
Eyes o’er the sea Eyes o’er the sea 
Shining softly for me. Shining softly for me. 


When wild waves cover the wheel with spray, Oh, may their light never lessen and wane, 
And storm-clouds shadow the stars above, Never be shadowed and cease to allure, 
Still, through the darkness, stealeth a ray Pilot me safely to Home-land again, 
From wistful eyes of the woman I love. Beautiful beacons—Forever endure! 
Eyes o’er the sea Eyes o’er the sea 
Shining softly for me. Shining softly for me. 
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Prudence of the Parsonage* 


RUDENCE is a dainty bit of girlhood, the oldest member 
Pp in a family of seven sisters whose father is a country 
clergyman. Prudence makes it the grand business of 
her life to train and aid and work for the rest of her sisters, 
and the gay time that the parsonage folks have gives room for 
a sprightly story. It is clean reading, wholesome reading, and 
inspiring in its tenderness of thought and its bright, optimistic 
atmosphere. Prudence did not know how pretty she was, nor 
did she suppose that Romance with a big R was waiting for 
her just at the threshold of womanhood. But all the good 
things that she wished for the others came to her and she 
deserved them. 
There is a lot of mischief in the events that made up the 
parsonage days, and this makes the tale vivacious and im- 
mensely interesting. 


Michael O*Hallorant 


ICHAEL has a flavor of its own. As usual, this is a 

M book of one character. That it is not as big a book 

as The Girl of the Limberlost will be a source of dis- 
appointment te Mrs. Porter’s many friends. 

The hand that penned The Harvester has lost some of its 
cunning since that book. Michael is repetition; it is effort ob- 
viously clear; it lacks the whole-souled tone of spontaneity that 
has made this author’s books so delightful. Michael preaches, 
for which sin Mrs. Porter will not readily be forgiven by the 
more discriminating. Michael vaporizes, which is confession 
of a lack of inspiration and spiritual force. Michael himself 
—the little newsboy, is genuine, not so genuine as Freckles, 
because Freckles had the advantage of priority and therefore 
of novelty, but the combination of events and surroundings 
into which Michael is put is commonplace and even stale. If 
it is criticism to say that a book is a Sunday-school book, then 
that criticism must be launched against Michael. Artistically 
the book is little short of a crime—but that does not mean 
that a host of people will not read it; they will, as they have 
read The Girl of the Limberlost and Freckles, and will find it 


*Prudence of the Parsonage. By Ethel Hueston. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

*Michael O’Halloran. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 
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clean and happy, and here and there a trifle touching, where 
the real Michael gleams forth in all the Irishness of his Irish 
character and a brave, true lad speaks from the heart of love 
to the little foundling who has made his life freshly young. 


The Crayon Clue* 


HERE was a charming young school teacher who found 

I herself in the midst of a tangle of intrigue that in- 

volved school politics and a big graft scandal among 

the officials of her board. And because she was very earnest 

and very honest, as well as very shrewd, this pleasant young 

woman turned detective and used the knowledge she gained 
to fight a brave fight that ended in victory. 

The story is absolutely original in theme ang shows no 
small skill in handling. It combines the interest of a mystery 
tale with the warmer and deeper interest of a really human 
story. The young heroine has a love-story that develops in 
connection with her struggle to free the schools of her native 
town from malign influences, and so the tale ends happily as 


well. 
Kt 


PROFITS by the fact that it comes at a time when 
K there are so few interesting books of fiction that the 
lover of stories sits in despair and wails, “Where can 
I find a good book to read?” 
bodies, answer, “Read K.” 


And somebody—a lot of some- 

Since The Circular Staircase this is the reallest bit of work 
Mrs. Rinehart has done. Not quite so artistic as The Street 
of the Seven Stars, but more human, more compact in con- 
struction, more intense in interest, and more filled with those 
touches of romance than one expects nowadays to find in the 
orthodox novel of ordinary life. 

There is just enough of mystery and the unexpected in K 
to make it entertaining, and just enough realism to make it 
convincing. It deals with wholesome people, happy people, 
intelligent people, and it places them in situations where the 
best in them can be brought out. Yes, K is an achievement 
in the midst of an arid waste of novels, and we thank Mrs. 
Rinehart for having given it to us. 


*The Crayon Clug. By Minnie J. Reynolds. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. $1.35, postpaid. 

*K. By Mary Robert Rinehart. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35, postpaid. 



































































































































































































































































































































Accidentals* 


HIS book is a collection of short stories and sketches 
gathered at random. Some of them are only half- 
finished images, but they are painted with an almost 

mysterious understanding of a nation full of light and shadow. 

They are almost tragic. They are simple and direct; the 
peasants and their hopelessly dull lives are as full of unending 
pathos as the sunsets, the atmosphere about the convents, the 
bells of the Ave Maria, the sea and the marshes, all so desper- 
ately lonely. “I am fond of them,” writes their author, who 
seems to gather a great amount of happiness in being able to 
feel sad so intensely, “because, though the things about which 
they were written do not matter, and the mood of their writing 
I do not even remember, still, they were written in the country 
of the beautiful flame.” 

Among the scattered papers of this miscellany are found 
delightful glimpses, or more often they are only tiny dreams, 
of old times, old gardens and of lonely places far away, dear 
to the heart of a person of moods. 


Letters From Prisont 


HE personal history of the Socialist, Bouck White, is 
so unusual and so much more worth while to write 
about than this book, that one is tempted to let the 

review be of the life of the man rather than of his book. 

The preface or introduction, written by Lucy Weeks 
Trimble, gives the origin of Mr. White and a résumé of his 
life and a short account of the attempt Mr. White made to 
speak in the Baptist church in New York which is attended 
by the Rockefellers. This act was regarded as a penal offense, 
and Bouck White was arrested and sent to jail as an inciter 
cf the populace—“a stirrer-up of strife.” We are not in a 
position to condemn those who sentenced Mr. White, knowing 
at the moment only the one side of the case—that stated in his 
book. Judging from the letters sent by the author during his 
incarceration to those outside, we can say that he bore his lot 
in a brave and courageous spirit and should have the respect 
of all for his manly courage at this time. 

The book consists of letters to and from Bouck White, 
newspaper articles, certain forms and ceremonies peculiar to 
the religious body Mr. White has started, which he calls The 
Church of the Social Revolution. The headings of some of the 
chapters bear such names as “Revolution Ritual,” “Revolution 
Marriage Rite,” “Consecration of Children,” “Revolution Cate- 
chism.” 

It is the work of a man sincere and fearless in his attempt 
to help mankind. We are not Socialists, but we are assured 
of this man’s sincerity, and no doubt the book will appeal 
strongly to his followers. 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


Vanishing Roads* 


N RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S recently published vol- 
I ume of essays there is one under the heading “The 
Man Behind the Pen.” We are told how really great 
literature is that in which the living personality runs all 
through the written pages; how many writers who are masters 
of technique and whose works come forth triumphant from an 


*Accidentals. By Helen Mackey. Duffield & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

+Letters from Prison. 
Badger. 

tVanishing Roads and Other Essays. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 








By Bouck White. Richard G. 


Works of General Interest 


encounter with the formulas of literary criticism escape great- 
ness because of the absence of an infusion of their own soul- 
quality into their work. 

Whatever may be said of Richard Le Gallienne’s present 
book, it must be admitted that the reader has an amazing 
consciousness of the reality of the man himself by the time 
he has finished reading it. And an interesting composite 
of a man he is found to be. Sometimes he is almost startlingly 
commonplace, as if, despite his own higher ideals of honest 
non-compromise in literature between salability and excellence, 
he is moved to make capital, for the sake of making capital, 
of things that do not move him profoundly, and that he there- 
fore does not succeed in animating with the breath of life. But 
commonplaceness is not the quality that remains in the mind 
of the reader as characterizing Le Gallienne. He may drift 
along in banality for a time; but when he emerges, it is as 
if the radiance of the butterfly had been gathering, unseen, 
within the seeming drabness of the chrysalis. 

Not many writers can induce a mood so wistful—can give 
us so keen a longing for the glory and the dream, for the 
beauty of “the light that never was on land or sea.”” Not many 
are in such subtle harmony with that dim and distant No 
Man’s Land which Emerson has so aptly labeled “out of space 
—out of time,” wherein the human soul loves to wander, in a 
bitter-sweet of realization that it is ever unattainable, never 
to be made one with actuality. Le Gallienne gives us the 
poignancy of ache that goes with a sensing of the passing of 
the years; he expresses the terrible tragedy of the flight of 
youth without the fulfilment of youth. He is the champion 
of the ewsthetic; he acclaims the significance of beauty in the 
human scheme; he protests that too long have we allowed it 
to be overlaid with the distortions of artificial evaluations. 

In “The Last Call,” “The Snows of Yester-Year,” “The 
Haunted Restaurant” and “Two Wonderful Old Ladies,” we 
have Le Gallienne at his best. “The Passing of Mrs. Grundy” 
and “The Psychology of Gossip” awaken an impulse to broad 
tolerance and indignation at the cheap prejudices of tradi- 
tional conformity. And most of the remaining ones of the 
twenty-nine essays that comprise the volume have in them 
something of stimulation to give to the reader. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Social Reform* 


T IS many years now since Mr. Mallock startled the read- 
I ing public by his peculiar cleverness in pointing out the 
fallacies or follies of great thinkers. Since then he has 
done much to win applause and derision. But whatever esti- 
mate may be put upon him he has remarkable steadiness of 
penetration and pictorial illumination of his theses. 

The present work is “an examination of the increase and 
distribution of wealth from 1801 to 1910.” As such, it is a 
bundle of figures which only the limited specialist in economics 
will willingly follow closely. But, nevertheless, the book’s 
manner and method in its general discussion is a model of sane 
exactitude for all theorists to follow. The proposition is clear 
that men who have obtained a great following have too often 
rested their arguments on assumed premises which a little 
honest investigation would have shown to be absurdly wide 
of the mark. Rousseau, Goldsmith, Hegel, Marx and Comte 
and others are all handled without gloves so far as their illus- 
trative value is concerned. The comparison of the first two 
with each other, for instance, is strikingly interesting and 
novel. 

Certain propositions of socialism, such as the claim that 


*Social Reform. By W. H. Mallock. E. P. Dutton & Co. 














manual labor alone produces value, are tested by the sane logic 
of the common facts of life. 

The book, however, as a diagnosis of the diseases of re- 
formers rather than of traditional views and customs, is too 
full of statistical details for examination here. For the sociolo- 
gist it is meat; for all thinking people, stimulus, at least, to- 
ward a restraint in assertion and a sense of equity in pleading 


a cause. Patterson Du Bois. 


A Message to the Middle Class* 


N APPEAL to a class commands, and ought to com- 
A mand, immediate attention, whereas a class appeal 
is bound, and rightly, to fail. In this book of a little 

more than a hundred pages the author gathers out of the 
every-day lives of every-day people the story of Elmport, 
Lawrence and Lexington, with their strike disorders, and their 
I. W. W., and thoughtfully, and with keen insight, follows the 
stream of trouble which has lately been flowing through them, 
and through other towns of our commonwealth, back to its 
sources. After drawing a picture of the social life of these 
mill towns the message closes with this appeal: “You young 
men of to-day, you young women, hear this call for volunteers. 
If it were a war you would respond as a matter of course. 
Well, it is a war; but a war of a new and glorious kind—a 
war not for taking life, but for saving it. The battlefield is 
not a meadow of carnage on foreign soil. It is a strife of 
living and working at your own threshold, among your own 
people. A new frontier calls you. The old frontier 
was a conquest of a material wilderness of forests and 
streams. The new frontier is a conquest of a social wilder- 


Edgar L. Vincent. 


The Book of Faith in Godt 


N THIS time of world trouble and revolution, when the 
| very foundations of human society are trembling, men 
need supremely faith in God and in the eternal stability 
of the moral universe. Anything that fosters such a faith is 
a real contribution to the enrichment of human life. The 
Book of Faith in God is intended to do this very thing. It is 
not an elaborate treatise on the subject of “Faith,” but the 
narrative of incidents in the lives of some of those who found 
the secret of trust, which gives a glimpse of faith in action in 
the common places of life. In this kind of work Dr. Faris is 
very happy. He is the editor of the Sunday-school publications 
of the Presbyterian Church, the position occupied for many 
years by the late Dr. J. R. Millar, who was so widely known 
as a writer of devotional literature. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Faris has that same 
mystic touch and also Dr. Millar’s happy faculty of telling a 
story simply and to the best possible effect. 

In two previous volumes he gleaned from many fields illus- 
trations of God’s guidance and His faithfulness in answering 
prayer. In the present volume he gives us a picture of the 
vnchanging God who continually pursues men with goodness 
and mercy and is seeking to foster in them a faith that will 
enable them in all the experiences of life to say with confi- 
dence “Thy will be done.” 

We are not surprised to find that many of the illustrations 
used are taken from missionary literature. This field has made 
the richest contributions to the life of faith made in modern 
times. The incidents as told in this book are very suggestive 
and cannot but stimulate faith. 


ness.” 


John M. Mel nnis. 


*A Message to the Middle Class. By Seymour Deming. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
+The Book of Faith in God. By Rev. John T. Faris, D.D. 


George H. Doran Company. $1.00, postpaid.. 
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Pan-Americanism* 


BOOK for every American to read is this—not only 

because its subject matter is of immediate and 

stirring importance, but because its style is so lucid 
and interesting that it fairly carries the reader along on the 
wave of its argument, so that he may not leave it until he 
reaches the end. Of such a work one may say that the more 
widely it is read and digested the more intelligently will the 
American people be able to deal with the difficult situation 
presented to them during these months. Professor Usher is no 
propagandist; he champions no special cause. What he does 
is to elucidate for the “average citizen” a complex and mo- 
mentous state of affairs, trace its history, present to fair 
scrutiny its every side, state all the pros and cons, and stimu- 
late every reader to make up his own mind and draw his own 
conclusions. 

The titl—Pan-Americanism—indicates the principle of 
the co-partnership of the United States with the Latin-Ameri- 
can states in the defense of the Monroe Doctrine: a principle 
which many believe we shall be called upon to carry out as 
soon as the war in Europe shall terminate. Professor Usher’s 
review of the early conditions prompting the Monroe Doctrine, 
its present significance, the commercial and political relations 
existing between our country and Europe and between South 
America and Europe, lead him to a forecast of future condi- 
tions which is profoundly interesting. 

To suggest his argument briefly: no matter which side 
is victorious in the war we are certain to be subject at once 
to aggression on the part of the victor. Thus far geographi- 
cal conditions here and political conditions in Europe have 
helped to keep us out of world-wars. A peace policy has been 
easy to maintain. But progress in transportation facilities has 
reduced distances, we are no longer isolated as once we were, 
and the development of our commerce has made us virtually 
a part of any European situation. More probable than any 
attack on the United States is a move on the part of the vic- 
torious European nation toward South America. For this 
war has its roots in economic relations and necessities, and 
South America presents—uniquely among all the countries of 
the world—the combination of commercial opportunity and 
space for racial expansion. 

But English or German aggression in South America is 
counter to the Monroe Doctrine, by which we are bound to 
protect other American states in their independence. Here 
the author discusses with considerable care the original in- 
tention of the doctrine, its present applicability, and South 
American feeling on the subject of “protection” by our coun- 
try. As to any partnership between this country and South 
America, he believes it to be utterly out of the question, not 
only because of administrative, legal and social obstacles, but 
because South Americans themselves do not want it. He 
makes it quite clear that the one thing they probably do want 
is protection against us; and that they are not nearly so 
afraid of being drawn into closer relations with Europe as 
we seem to think. 

The real danger to us, Professor Usher alleges, lies not 
so much in what may be done to South America as in what 
may happen to our commerce. Our merchant marine is prac- 
tically nil—dependent upon English vessels for the most part 
—and even if subsidized or otherwise strengthened must have 
for its protection a greater navy than we have now. If we 
are to take our place as a world-power commercially we shall 
need more military strength to protect our rights than we 
have now. 

This brings him to a discussion of disarmament, which he 
honestly tries to make impartial, stating in separate chapters 
the pros and cons, the advantages and the “price.” No pacifist 





*Pan-Americanism. By Roland G. Usher. The Century 
Company. $2.00 postpaid. 
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could outline more fairly than Professor Usher the desira- 
bility—on ethical grounds—of disarming; yet his own belief 
is apparent in every line he writes: our economic expansion, 
our political existence even, depend now on our having enough 
strength to assert our rights successfully. “Mens conscia 
rectae” may be comfortable to own, but it does not go very 
far toward persuading a threatening rival to give up his in- 
terests when they conflict with ours. Every person who has 
taken the high moral ground and preached “peace at any 
price” ought to find out just what “any price” is going to 
mean. Professor Usher knows—one cannot read this book 
without feeling that. 

Pan-Germanism proved his grasp on historical fact, his 
analytic power, his almost clairvoyant penetration; this book 
shares all these qualities, is as timely as the other, and has 
infinite and immediate import for every American citizen. 


E. C. Moore. 


Visions and Revisions* 


RULY John Cowper Powys has himself been dowered 
, with something of the “grand style” which, to his 
thinking, is the literary gift of the gods! 

The reader finishes the last paragraph of Mr. Powys’s 
collection of essays, published under the title Visions and Re- 
visions, and then, with closed book in his hands, rests quiescent 
in the grip of a hundred unformulable emotions that have been 
evoked. There is a kind of wild abandon about the work of 
Mr. Powys, an evidence of a liberation of the spirit so com- 
plete as to be irresistible in its infectiousness. Like Martin 
Luther, he seems to stand forth and say: “God help me, I am 
John Cowper Powys; I can do no other!” “What in this mad 
world do we lack, my dear friends?” he asks us. “Is it pos- 
sibly courage?” And it is as if with the attainment of that 
realization he deliberately set himself to the achievement of 
the missing quality. For his book has all the charm and the 
power of a profound sincerity; here is a man who, through 
what Wells has called “birth-pangs of a soul,” has evolved 
certain convictions, and he stands by these with a splendid 
moral courage in the face of the opposition of the vast ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Powys is out of all patience with those whom he has 
been known to characterize (though not in the present work) 
as “rose-pink optimists.” For him, life is a “queer trap we 
are all in”—it is “the little jest the gods play on us—the little 
long-drawn-out jest.” Yet his pessimism has nothing in it 
of cynicism. He utters the heart-cry of the unhappy; and 
so mournful and so true is the sound that the reader catches 
up and echoes it within his own breast. 

But since Mr. Powys has that “Protean receptivity” 
which he himself says is the essential quality for adequate 
criticism, he reflects the other moods of life with an equal 
fidelity. With Rabelais, he is intoxicated with a love of life. 
With Hardy, he senses the infinite irony of the human order. 
With Shakespeare, he is “very brave, very tender, and very 
humorous.” With Milton, he finds the universe “a great 
chaotic battlefield,” and with him he watches “the struggle 
of ideas, the struggle of races, the struggle of immortal prin- 
ciples, the great creative struggle of life and death.” Lamb, 
Dickens, Dostoevsky, Poe, Nietzsche, Whitman—these are a 
few of the men who are studied in a manner so unlike the 
usual critical essay that one casts about in one’s mind for 
some new name that will not be misleading. 

There is a preface and a conclusion also—and not one 
line in the entire book that is not tense with thought and feel- 
ing. With all readers who crave mental stimulation, who are 
en the constant watch for some new impetus to help them to 
a fuller emancipation from the trammels of slavery to tradi- 








*Visions and Revisions. By John Cowper Powys. G. 
Arnold Shaw. $2.00, postpaid. 


tion, who want new encouagement in their efforts at escape 
from being, in Galsworthy’s phrase, “flotsam on the tide of 
other men’s opinions; poor devils adrift, without the one true 
anchorage of their own real feelings,” Visions and Revisions 
is sure of a great and enthusiastic appreciation. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Tagore” 


HE reader who does not know the works of Rabindra- 
I nath Tagore at first hand—who knows him merely as 
the Hindu poet who won the Nobel prize a year or 
two ago—will listen with respect to the rhapsodies indulged 
in by his fellow-countryman, Basanta Koomar Roy, in his 
recently published volume of biography and criticism. But 
after a little while, he will begin to wonder whether there was 
not perchance brought to bear more of affection than of dis- 
cernment in the preparation of the book. Basanta Roy would 
have us believe that “Tagore’s prose is simply superb in the 
grandeur of its thought and subtlety of its composition,” that 
in the matter of short stories he has produced treasures that 
“would be a cherished acquisition to any language,” that “as 
an essayist, he is unsurpassed,” that in novel-writing “he has 
ranked himself as one of our best novelists.” His letters are 
called “perfect pieces of prose-poems;” and as for his poetry, 
words seem almost to fail. 

We are told he is a man of deep insight and great think- 
ing capacity. Basanta Roy must have been unfelicitous in 
some of his selections of illustrative excerpts, then, for we are 
forced to admit that it is a bit difficult to call some of the 
passages quoted good writing, and that we might even be 
tempted, were we to read certain of them without realization 
that they are headed by the illustrious name Tagore, to call 
them mawkish twaddle! Here, for example, is a bit of poetry, 
or philosophy, or both: “Woman, like the most beautiful things 
in nature, is connected, well-developed and well- 
restrained. No doubt, no irrelevant thought, and no academic 
discussion can break the rhythm of a woman’s life. Woman 
is perfect.” All of which, of course, means nothing whatso- 
ever. 

But the affection which Basanta Roy has brought to his 
work, though it may dull his critical faculty a little, is the 
source of the book’s greatest value. He gives us a tender and 
sympathetic picture of Tagore’s childhood, parentage and en- 
vironment, and with kindly touch he makes the poet a living 
entity. It is not fair, of course, to judge Tagore by random 
or even carefully considered selections; one withholds judg- 
ment upon him until a more personal study is made, and in 
the meantime accepts the present work for its value as an 


introduction. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


A Bit o Lovet 


NE is glad that John Galsworthy is still comparatively 
O a young man. It is pleasant to think that in the nat- 
ural course of things he still has a good many years 

in which to produce. One wants Mr. Galsworthy to produce; 
it is not of such as he that Beatrice Harraden said: “If every- 
one who wrote books now would be satisfied to dust books 
already written, what a regenerated world it would become!” 
Mr. Galsworthy’s play, A Bit o’ Love, is one of the finest 

of his dramas. Like all else he has written, it neither rails 
against the order of things nor yet propounds solutions for 
the besetting problems of human life. Instead, with charac- 
teristic simplicity it presents a situation, making us feel how 
complicated are human values, and how hopelessly enmeshed 
are we all in the tangle. Galsworthy seems to be at one with 


*Rabindranath Tagore. By Basanta Koomar Roy. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

+A Bit o’ Love. By John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 60 pp. 


















George Moore in a conviction that “what is evil is always 
uncertain, whereas there can be no question that to refrain 
from judging others . . . is certain virtue,” and that “all things 
that live are to be pitied.” 

The play is the story of a minister whose wife, unable to 
withstand the pulling of an earlier and never really conquered 
love, leaves him. Notwithstanding that his love for her is 
the largest thing in his life, he lets her go, thereby drawing 
upon himself the jeers of his parishioners. They are simple 
village folk, with no capacity for questioning the conventional 
standards of “right” and “wrong,” and with no diminution 
of belief, despite modern movements, that a wife is property. 
They gather to express their scorn in hisses; and the minister, 
half with the feeling that he is really no longer fit for spiritual 
leadership, and half in a great despair and a sense of the futil- 
ity of all effort, tells them that he is going to leave them. He 
is about to kill himself, but is interrupted first by a little child 
and then by a man whose wife has just died, and who has turned 
to him for comfort. This dependence diverts the minister from 
his purpose, and the curtain goes down upon his plea: “God 
of the moon and the sun, of joy and beauty, of loneliness and 
sorrow, give me strength to go on, till I love every living 


thing!” Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Cry for Social Justice* 


N this book of aldermanic proportions is embodied the 
] world’s passionate protest against the inequalities of life. 

The volume is edited by Upton Sinclair; the introduction 
was written by Jack London, and there is a consecration by 
John Masefield. 

It is the voice of the ages echoing the wail of the world 
against the tyranny of mankind. Twenty-five languages, 
covering five thousand years, have been fine-combed for voices 
of rebellion. Note the discourse of Antiparos on the invention 
of an early machine, a water mill for grinding wheat: 

“The goddess has commanded the work of the girls to be 
done by the nymphs; and now these skip lightly over the 
wheels, so that the shaken axles revolve with the spokes, and 
pull around the load of the revolving millstones. Let us rest 
from work and enjoy the gifts that the goddess has sent us.” 

In illuminating and scathing irony follows the dictum of 
John Stuart Mill: 


*The Cry for Social Justice. Edited by Upton Sinclair. 
John C. Winston Company. $2.00, postpaid. 
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“Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical inven- 
tions have lightened the day’s toil of any human being.” 

It is a bouquet of the world’s best thinkers and it compels 
answering thought in even the most indifferent. Dour Carlyle 
and whimsical Barrie find place, as do the genial Crabbe and 
the outlaw Whitman. John D. Rockefeller is quoted. And 
even William Howard Taft, his famous answer to the question, 
“What is a man to do who is starving and cannot find work?” 
voicing the hopelessness of the most powerful man in the nation 
at that time: “God knows.” 

As is naturally to be expected in a book of this kind, 
where men think deeply and feel strongly, many of the pens 
have been dipped in gall. This is an excerpt from the writings 
of Louis Blanc: 

“What is competition, from the point of view of the work- 
man? It is work put up at auction. A contractor wants a 
workman; three present themselves. 

‘How much for your work?’ 

‘Half a crown; I have a wife and children.’ 

‘How much for yours?’ 

‘Two shillings; I have no children, but I have a wife.’ 

‘Very well; and how much for yours?’ 

‘One and eight pence are enough for me; I am single.’ 

‘Then you shall have the work.’” 

For cold-blooded cynicism and absolute indifference to all 
rights of humanity Napoleon had his match in Empress Cath- 
erine of Russia (“Catherine the Great”—the irony of it!) who 
observes: 

“The only way to save our empires from the encroach- 
ments of the people is to engage in war, and thus substitute 
national passions for social aspirations.” 

And that shrewd observer of men and things, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, declared: 

“If my soldiers were to begin to reflect not one of them 
would remain in the ranks.” 

Upton Sinclair is entitled to the gratitude of all thinking 
minds for the compilation of this splendid anthology. Its 
great bulk and wide range prove that it has been a tremendous 
task, and the care and thoroughness taken in its make-up 
shows that it has been a labor of love. It is the one supreme 
key to the thoughts of the leading minds of the world, and as 
such will increase in value more and more as the eternal ques- 
tion of how to abate man’s cruelty to his brother man comes 


under discussion. James G. Gable. 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


The Royal House of Portugal’ 


BOOK on Portugal is of special interest in these times, 
A when that nation is passing through the crucible of 

revolution and its future form and constitution is 
largely in doubt. We therefore welcome Mr. Gribble’s contri- 
bution to its history, but we must point out that he writes with 
a decided bias against the House of Braganza, and further 
that he is far from accurate in his statements on several 
matters. 

For instance, he states that the House of Braganza ceased 
to reign for the third time in 1910. He tells us himself that 
in 1580, when Portugal was incorporated in the world-wide 
dominions of Philip II, the Braganzas were the only powerful 


*The Royal House of ‘Portugal. 2 By Francis Gribble (Eve- 
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house of the nobility, descended from the house of Aviz, and 
related to it by several marriages. It was precisely during 
the sixty years of foreign yoke that national feeling, trying 
to identify itself with reality, placed its hopes in this truly 
Portuguese family. 

In 1807, under the Napoleonic oppression, the Prince 
Regent of Portugal did not cease to rule: he merely moved to 
his American empire. The Belgian government cannot be said 
to have disappeared just because it has taken shelter in a for- 
eign country. Through his wise decision, adopted in full agree- 
ment with the British government, the Regent of Portugal es- 
caped all the humiliation inflicted upon Ferdinand of Spain, 
and even extended his New World possessions by conquering 
French Guiana and Uruguay, while he prepared everything for 
the inevitable independence of Brazil under his own dynasty. 

It is somewhat too premature to say that the third cessa- 
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tion will prove definite. Portugal in these four and a half 
years has had full experience of the new rule, and it may be 
doubted if she is well pleased with it. 

Mr. Gribble tells us that the Republic was made by Uni- 
versity men. Many, however, dissent from this view and regard 
the change as due rather to a few mutinous regiments and the 
mob of the Capital, won to the cause by a campaign of vitu- 
peration against the Royal house rather than against the lead- 
ers of monarchical parties. 

The military government which has re-established order 
and freedom by granting license to public opinion and religious 
sentiment—the Republican leaders enslaved the first and kept 
down the second on the ground that “anti-clericalism is the 
beginning of wisdom”—is on the verge of becoming a dictator- 
ship, and it is very difficult to foresee what will be the ulti- 
mate government of Portugal. 

Again Mr. Gribble is not accurate in making the Kingdom 
of Portugal originate from that of Galicia. It was in fact a 
fief of the Kingdom of Leon. He places, too, the “Golden Age” 
of Portuguese navigation and letters in the reign of John I, 
when it occurred half a century later; he writes that Dom 
Pedro I refused to marry any royal princess for the sake of 
the beautiful Ignez de Castro, when in fact she was a Maid 
of Honour brought from Spain by Dom Pedro’s wife, Dona 
Constanza. 

A history, however, containing so fascinating a period as 
that of the discoveries which made known the whole of Africa, 
rendered India and the Far East accessible by sea, and revealed 
the great area of Brazil cannot but be of very great interest. 


Insects and Man* 


R. EALAND has given us a very fascinating book on 
M a very fascinating subject. As he points out, too, the 

relations of insects to man are far more important 
in countries like the United States, Argentina and Australia, 
where agriculture is carried on in an enormous scale, than 
they are in small countries like England, Holland and Den- 
mark, but even in these they are not to be neglected. For 
instance, “the United States suffers damage annually to the 
extent of $40,000,000 owing to the depredation of the Hessian 
fly; the cotton-boll weevil causes an annual loss of 30,000,000; 
the codling-moth, 15,000,000; and the cinch-bug, 7,000,000;” 
and these are by no means all the insect pests from which the 
country suffers. 

The book, as we have said, is fascinating. It deals not only 
with insects injurious to man and his crops, but with beneficial 
insects, household insects, insects which attack live stock and 
plants, human parasites, and insect control. As an example 
of its interest, let us take a very brief summary of what Mr. 
Ealand tells us of the life history of the ox-warble fly (Hyo- 
derma bovis). This fly has caused a loss in England in the 
value of hides in a single year amounting to $165,000. Besides 
the injury to the hides, the warble further lessens the value 
of the cattle, the meat being often rendered unfit for human 
consumption, while the dairy farmer suffers much owing to the 
deterioration in the quantity and quality of the milk; so that 
the total loss in England is estimated at from $10,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 per annum. 

The fly, which is large and robust but very rarely seen, 
is extremely rare in entomological collections. Its lays its long, 
flattened eggs on a little stalk, which is attached to the hair 
of its host; but until recently there has been the greatest uncer- 
tainty as to how the issuing larva penetrates into the body of 
the victim. One theory was that the eggs were licked up by 
the tongue of the host, and that the larve worked their way 
through the walls of the cesophagus and gradually burrowed 
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through the tissues until they came to rest under the skin. 
It is, however, now known that the larva bores through the 
integument. Late in their life the larve become oval and cov- 
ered with little warts, their skin becomes very thick, and they 
develop powerful subcutaneous muscles. During the last stage 
the maggot remains with head downwards in the subcutaneous 
cyst with its spiracles or breathing pores pointing upwards to 
the outer air. Their presence to the farmer is very evident, 
for they form lumps or “warbles” very obnoxious to all who 
handle cattle. And now the maggot grows fast, feeding upon 
the products of the inflammation it sets up, the irritation and 
the consequent flow of pus being greatly increased by the 
prickles, which are raised and depressed and constantly irritate 
the walls of the abscess. The full-grown larva may reach an 
inch in length and is of a whitish-yellow color. Early one sum- 
mer morning it will emerge from the warble, fall upon the 
ground, and almost immediately change into a pupa, from which 
three or four weeks later the adult fly will emerge. These are 
nearly as big as honey bees and not unlike them in appearance. 

This is only one of a hundred examples in this instructive 
book. Mr. Ealand writes in a very pleasant style, and the 
book is bound to have a permanent value. 


A History of Persia* 


HEN one looks at modern Persia, torn by factions, 
W infested with brigands, deluded by political vision- 

aries, squeezed between foreign powers, even par- 
titioned into spheres of influence, and at most a desert sur- 
rounded by rocky mountains, one is apt to forget its glories 
in the past, to forget that it once meant an empire which 
stretched from the Indus to the Danube, from the Oxus to the 
Nile. Alexander the Great was King of Persia, and, according 
to Persian legend, a Persian by birth, and from a Persian centre 
he spread yet wider the Empire which Darius a hundred and 
fifty years before had made the greatest that the world had 
then seen. Yet further back what was Elam but a Persian Pow- 
er? So Colonel Sykes argues and his comprehensive view coin- 
cides with the Pentecostal audience of “Parthians, Medes and 
Elamites and the dwellers in Mesopotamia”—only “the parts 
about Cyrene” fall outside. He reminds us that “the Semites 
held sway in the Babylonian and Assyrian empires until they 
were succeeded by the Aryans of Media and Persia. They in 
their turn were dominated by a Turanian race, until in the third 
century A. D. the Aryans reasserted their supremacy. For a 
period of four centuries the splendid Aryan dynasty of the 
Sasanians were paramount, but it grew weak and decrepit . . . 
and fell at Cadesia. On that stricken field the power passed 
again to the Semites, some twelve centuries after the fall of 
Nineveh.” 

Since the Arab conquest thirteen more centuries have 
elapsed, in which the predominance in Persia has passed from 
Arabs to Persians, Turks, Mongols, Persians, Afghans, and 
finally Turks again. A history covering a matter of some 
seven thousand years is an ambitious undertaking, but in this 
case it is a success, and we have before us a comprehensive 
history of the Middle and Near East from the earliest times, 
set forth in lucid order and in vigorous and often eloquent 
English. 

No one knows or loves Persia better than Colonel Sykes, 
and his intimate acquaintance with its geographical and cli- 
matic conditions enables him to explain and illustrate dynastic 
changes as one less informed could not have explained them. 
The illustrations and maps of these two splendid volumes leave 
nothing to be desired. 

*A History of Persia. By Lieut. Colonel P. M. Sykes. Two 
vols. (Macmillan.) 















Il 
BY THE FLARE OF A MATCH. 


ND so waited for the moon. 
A The afterglow withdrew from out the sky and was 
gone—the last rear-guard of the fleeting day. The 
vanguard of the stars moved up from out of the east and 
camped upon the field. And still we lay there in the soft leaves, 
our bodies relaxing deliciously, our eyes widened to the un- 
plumbed infinity above. 

And, lying there, I thought how unawed we were by its 
profundity of space, how undismayed by its impending im- 
mensity. For to the roving guest of field or wayside there 
comes in time a consciousness of benign intimacy, of maternal 
hovering, in the nearness of the heavens. For however far 
afield he wanders by day, each night he finds above his couch 
the same familiar canopy—the arch of the everlasting firma- 
ment; the tenement that at last he comes to look upon as home. 

And I was musing upon this when Danny sighed. 

“If we only had some clothes!” he said. 

I laughed, coming back to earth. 

He went on gloomily: “It’s all well to laugh, but I tell 
you it’s perfectly ridiculous!” He lifted upon elbow, facing 
me. “Here we are, you and I, two educated men—both college- 
bred, both gentlemen born——” 

“Whatever we may have become in addition,” I broke in, 
dryly. 

“I know,” impatiently; “but the point I make is this: 
what is the use of all of our education and wits, our social 
up-bringing and training, if it can’t do for us better than this?” 
He spoke fiercely, passionately. “What’s the good of the 
equipment, eh? Do you get me?” 

“The race is not always to the swift,” I mumbled, “even 
when the road is straight.” 

Danny threshed the leaves with his stick. 

“Well, I know one thing,” he growled, “it does look like 
you can’t turn anything, straight or crooked, unless you’ve got 
the rags!” 

“We've got those!” I said, grimly. 

“Huh!” grunted my pal, and we fell silent for a spell. 

A star flashed and fell, burning itself to ashes. 

Danny stirred. 

“I wonder, Dominie,” he said, “if we don’t have another 
chance somewhere.” Then, as I was silent, “I guess we do, 
but I’d like another one here, wouldn’t you?” 

I sniffed contemptuously. 

“Yes, I would—not!” Then I turned, scowling through the 
darkness. ‘What’s the matter—turning pious?” I sneered. 

“No,” Danny muttered, thoughtfully; “but sometimes it 
seems to me I’d like another chance.” He sat up, hugging his 
knee. “I tell you I’d live straight the rest of my life.” 

I lifted my head sharply, hot with a wave of sudden anger. 

“Don’t talk like a fool!” I spat at him. 

He sighed again—this time with a sharp, quick intake of 
breath. 

“Well,” he said, and I could tell he was grinning, “I’d like 
to live straight—but I’d like to turn just one big trick first so 
I could do it comfortably.” 

I fell back with relief. 

“Now you're talking!” I said; “I’m with you on that kind 
of proposition.” I went on, flatteringly: “But I don’t know 
about you—you’re a natural-born clever crook, Danny lad, and 
you always will be. It’s in your blood and you might as well 
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make up your mind to it. You joy in the work—it’s the wine 
of life to you; and if you were to quit you’d die of the very 
humdrum of existence.” 

“I know,” he said, slowly, “but still if I could pull off 
some one big thing—something for both of us, Dominie—I think 
I'd like to quit while the quitting was good.” 

“Yes you would!” I jeered. “What about the two years 
in ‘stir’ still due the noble State of California?—you forgetting 
about that?” 

“I’d take my chances,” Danny muttered; and silence fell 
between us again. I could hear him puffing upon his un- 
lighted pipe. Presently he turned toward me. 

“But do you know, Dominie,” he said, “I sometimes feel 
about it like you did about the road out there.” I could see 
the silhouette of his leveled pipe. “I mean I feel like I’d taken 
the wrong turn. For the way we’ve come is a rocky one, Dom- 
inie—uphill, too, and lonely.” 

“Go on—very pretty rhetoric,” I said, unmoved. 

“And then, Dominie, at the end of the crooked road— 
what?” The pointing silhouette shifted toward the gate. “Iron 
bars—a chain—and stone walls. Beyond that, old chap, rotting 
decay—ruin!” 

I clapped my hands derisively. 

“Fine!” I jeered. “A moving mission discourse by Mr. 
Danny Rowland, reformed penman, dip and cracksman; on 
leave of absence”—here I coughed—“from dear old San Quen- 
tin beside the peaceful sea!” I sat up, my voice lifting louder: 
“We will now have a word of prayer by Rev. Doctor Blair, 
late of the Church of England, still later of Portland Prison 
and——” 

“For crimini’s sake, shut up, you fool!” hissed Danny. 
“How do you know what jay might be hearing you?” 

“I don’t care,” I grumbled; “anything but that soft-slush 
gab!” I dropped back sullenly upon my leaves. “It makes 
me sore clean to the bone. And you don’t mean it—you know 
you don’t!” I spoke with bitter challenge and something of 
vague fear. “Mark you, lad!”—with fierce earnestness—‘“I 
love you—you’re the only thing in this cursed life I do love; 
but if you ever get the idea you’ve seen a light or heard the 
voice of conscience, or any of that damned rot—you know the 
patter of the missions!—then remember that from that point 
our pathways lie apart. You can zgo——” 

“?Sh-h-h!” 

His fingers suddenly, sharply, gripped my knee. 

I stiffened rigidly. 

It was suddenly still—so still that I could hear the far-off 
mutter of a train. 

“T see a light!” he muttered, tensely. 

“Oh!” 

And I relaxed disgustedly. 

“You young limb!” I growled, for I thought it was his 
foolery. “You really had me that time. ‘See a light!’” I 
chuckled. “And do you also hear ‘the voice of conscience’?” 

“No,” said Danny, in his same low tone, “but I hear the 
voice of a dog—and a big one, too, or I miss my guess.” 

“What’s that?” And I shuffled to my knees. 

I could hear it, too, now: an intermittent, deep-throated 
bark, unquestionably proceeding from a large dog. It was 
somewhere beyond the wall; up near the house, it seemed. 

“See, there’s the light again!” Danny pointed. “Some- 
body with a lantern there moving near the old ruin—but is 
it a ruin?” With the question his voice quickened excitedly. 
“By George, Dominie, we may eat supper yet!” 
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“Go on,” I gasped, huskily; “call to him!” 

We were both on our feet now and I was as excited as 
Danny. The dog’s deep baying had quickened and there came 
a menacing growl. 

The lantern seemed drawing nearer. 

“That big brute is on to us,” said Danny; “and now the 
fellow with the lantern is listening. Here goes, Dominie!” 

“Hello! Hello! Say there!” And he had the nerve to 
blow a long, shrill whistle upon his fingers. “Say, mister!” 

A pause, and we heard a muttering, smothered in the re- 
sentful and excited roar of the big dog. Then a sharp repri- 
mand silenced him to a protesting growl. 

The lantern approached cautiously. 

“Who you?” 

The tone was doubtful and suspicious. The speaker lifted 
his lantern, trying to see, and we glimpsed the black face and 
white hair of an aged negro. It recalled to me pictured repre- 
sentations I had seen of the fast-fading types of old-time 
Southern house servants. 

The lantern stopped. 

“What you want, dere?” Then, without waiting for re- 
ply, “You tell me who you is and what you want, or I ain’t 
gwine come no closter.” 

As if sensing the hostility in his master’s tone, the dog 
again lapsed to threatening growls. We could see him push- 
ing in front, bristling and alert. 

Danny whispered: 

“Here, you do the palaver, Dominie. With that saintly 
silvered hair and cultured English voice of yours you can 
always put it over. But let’s talk to him across the fence— 
not through the gate, for he’ll be hep to our clothes.” 

Evidently the dog was already “hep” to them. His nosings 
through the bars of the gate were exciting him to renewed 
hostile vocatives that we were aliens and undesirable citizens. 
“Hurry!” 


“Go on—throw a spiel!” hissed Danny. 

The old negro was cautiously creeping nearer the fence. 
We heard him grunt. 

“I was just pow’fully convicted I hear somebody out here,” 


he muttered. 
the dog. “Shut up, you born fool! 

We moved toward the wall. 

“What’s the lay?” I whispered. 

“Any old thing! Let me see. Tell him we’re gentlemen 
pedestrians who have lost our way.” And his throat chuckled. 

“Oh, stuff!” And I halted uncertainly. “You think he won’t 
know tramps when he sees them?” 

“He won’t see,” his whisper snapped; “he’ll only hear us. 
Besides,” complacently, “we don’t talk like tramps—there’s 
where we win out.” 

I was not convinced, but I cleared my throat, advancing 
to the wall. 

“Good evening,” I said, pleasantly. 

There was no response, but with lantern lifted high the 
old darky moved slowly to meet me, and certainly his face was 
uncompromising enough. I had had no experience with negroes 
and felt abashed—irresolute—as to what was my best proce- 
dure. The dog, a great mastiff, I could now see it was, raged 
frantically, leaping high at the fence the while as though he 
fain would hurl himself across it and morsel me limb by limb. 

I made him serve me as an opening. 

“Fine dog, that!” I tried, my head just above the last 
capstone, and I smiled ingratiatingly. “Yours, is he?” 

A moment’s pause while he studied me with undissembled 
doubt and suspicion. 


“Dey must ’a’ been just passin’.” He addressed 
Lemme listen!” 


“No, he ain’t,” sullenly; “he belongs to Mister Dick— 
shut up, you Argus!” 

The dog subsided his noisy harrying, but betook him to 
the gate, growling angrily through it at my pal. 

“Ah, I see!”—I nodded cheerfully—“the gentleman who 
lives here?” Then, as the white head chopped assent, I as- 
sumed a confidential tone. “Why, I’ll tell you: I wonder if 
you would mind asking him 5 

“Mister Dick ain’t home!” The information was jerked 
forth bluntly. “Dey ain’t nobody here but me an’ Car’line an’ 
Jeff.” 

“Oh!” and I thought quickly. 
back soon?” 

“Mister Dick?” A grunt, as though the question were 
something particularly absurd. “Mister Dick, he’s been in 
Eu’ope ’most a year.” Then he added, as if more for his own 
satisfaction than for mine, “He gone dere fer his health.” And 
he was moving to go. 

“See here, my friend,” I was beginning, earnestly, when 
just then my pal’s voice cut in eagerly: 

“Don’t forget,” he called, sharply, “to ask him for a 
match!” 

With a cry the old negro wheeled, his ejaculation pointed 
with disaster; for with a tingling crash the lantern swung hard 
against the wall and was extinguished. 

“Who—who dat?” I could hear him breathing heavily. 
“Who dat spoke?” 

“Just my friend,” I said. “He asked you for a match.” 

In the shadowed starlight I indicated Danny, who had 
taken advantage of the accident to slip to my side, bringing 
himself also behind the screening wall. 

A pause, and there came a reassured grunt. 

“Lawsie!”—through a half-giggle—“if I didn’t tink dat 
Mister Dick! It sound zackly like Mister Dick.” His reach- 
ing hand found mine across the fence. “Here’s all de matches 
1 got, mister—jus’ two of ’em.” 

“Thanks!” And I passed them to my pal. I heard his 
sigh of satisfaction, and there came a flare of light. The old 
darky was stooping behind the wall for his broken lantern. 

“If I knowed dat was all you want,” I heard him mumble. 
“I wish I done brung more.” And he straightened stiffly. 

Then came a sucking gasp. 

“Good lawsie mercy, if it ain’t Mister Dick!” And the 
lantern clattered down again. “Mister Dick! Mister Dick!” 

With pipe limp in mouth and the flaring match poised 
above it like a tiny star, Danny stood there without drawing 
the fire, the blank amazement in his face gradually yielding 
to an expression of whimsical humor. 

“Mister Dick!” Gurgling joyously, the old man was 
struggling to reach up to him from the lower ground of the 
other side. “Whar you been all dese months—huh?” His big 
white eyeballs, shot with saffron veins, were distended wide. 
“Lawsie, honey, don’t you know some of ’em’s sayin’ you’s 
dead? But ol’ Alex tol’ ’em you wa’n’t!” It was a tremulous 
shout of triumph. “I knowed you was all right! I jus’ tol’ 
Car’line dis mornin’ I bet you comin’ soon, ’cause my nose ’uz 
itchin’ so.” 

On the instant the match stung Danny’s fingers and he 
dropped it. He was in darkness again, and with his pipe still 
unlighted. 

Moreover, the old darky had got one of his hands. I could 
see him patting and stroking it, and in the glamorous starlight 
it seemed to me he drew it to him and laid his face thereon. 

“Honey! honey!” I heard him sigh. “You did come back 
to ol’ Alex, didn’t you?” 

And in the darkness there was a sob. 


“Are you expecting him 


(To be Continued) 





The Great Release 


(Continued from page 39) 
I fled Him down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of 
tears 
I hid from Him. . . .”’ 


God! how fine it is.” 
“IT suppose it is, as you say so,” re- 


turned Rose-Marie indifferently. “I | 


haven’t read it. Anyway, nobody both- 
ered about it till he was dead, and then 


it sold like hot cakes. Oh!” cried Rose- | 
Marie, smiting her hands together in an | 
extremity of anguish, “if I were to die | 
—just nobody—and find out in another | 
world that I was somebody, I think | 
ee Sa Ae 


Sa Sao eae 
I’d come back.” 

“Why are you so anxious to be rich?” 
asked Francis. 

But in his heart he knew. She was 
alien to him in all desire—in all ambi- 
tion; but she was Rose-Marie. 

“You ask me that?” Rose-Marie shrug- 
ged her eharming shoulders. “Look!” 
she pointed to the window, “you see the 
pretty women in the pretty dresses— 
money. You see the beautiful motor cars 
—money. I do not want money to keep 
in the bank, but I do want the good 
things of life. And you care enough for 
me to get them for me. Is it not so?” 

And it was so. 

But that night he could not sleep. He 
leaned out of the window and looked out 
on the dreaming Square. It lay cold and 
dark, splashed with moonlight. Great 
stars scintillated in the skies—a soft wind 
was rustling the trees below him. In the 
distance a clock struck twelve. Its dull 
notes sounded like a knell to the listening 
man. The knell of dead ambitions; of 
hopes that would never be fulfilled; of 
despoiled ideals. For a moment his reso- 
lution faltered. He could not do this 
thing. But out of the dull, musty night 
swam a woman’s face. White-skinned, 
dark-haired, with eyes as blue as lapis- 
lazuli, and a mouth as sweet as a bud- 
ding rose. Radiant, welcoming—he could 
hear a voice, “You will work for me, is 
it not so?” 

Who could deny her? She had come 
into his heart long years ago, stumbling 
on her baby feet. He had chosen the bet- 
ter part—but he could not expect her to 
understand. What more natural than 
her horror of poverty, her desire to en- 
joy her youth and her beauty? He was 
only two years older than she, but he 
felt that he had lived decades longer. 

She was quite honest. She loved 
Francis, but she couldn’t face poverty. 
And he couldn’t live without her. After 
all, better men than he had had to un- 
dertake distasteful work to make a living. 

Only! 

(To be Continued) 
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VIRGINIA. 
By Ellen Glasgow. 
BUNKER BEAN. 
By Harry Leon Wilson. 
OVERLAND RED: 
A Romance of the Moonstone Canyon Trail 
By H. H. Knibbs. 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
By George Barr McCutcheon. 


THE SCARLET RIDER. 
By Bertha Kunkle. 


SMOKE BELLEW. 
By Jack London. 


THE BATTLE-CRY. 
By Charles Neville Buck. 


ROAST BEEF MEDIUM. 
By Edna Ferber. 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP. 
By Winston Churchill. 
STELLA MARIS. 
By William Locke. 


ON WITH TORCHY. 
By Sewell Ford. 


THE SHOOTING OF DAN McGREW. 


Based on Robert W. Service’s famous poem 
Novelized by Marvin Dana. 
DEGARMO’S WIFE. 
By David Graham Phillips. 


THE HEART OF THE HILLS. 
By John Fox, Jr. 







| PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER 


at this Low Price 


Send for the List of Over 500 Other Novels at 50 cents Each 
AVERAGE WEIGHT FOR PARCEL POST, 2 POUNDS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








MR. PRATT’S PATIENTS. 
By Joseph C. Lincoln. 


THE ARMCHAIR AT THE INN. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


TARZAN OF THE APES. 
By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 


A CRY IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By Mary E. Waller. 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE. 
By Ethel M. Dell. 


MISS MINERVA AND WILLIAM 
GREEN HILL. 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


THE ROSARY. 
By Florence Barclay. 


THE CITY OF PLEASURE. 
By Arnold Bennett. 


THE PERILS OF PAULINE. 
By Charles Goddard. 


HE COMES UP SMILING. 
By Charles Sherman. 


MY LITTLE SISTER. 
By Elizabeth Robins. 


THE EXPLOITS OF ELAINE. 
By Arthur B. Reeve. 


THE MISLEADING LADY. 
By Charles W. Goddard 
and Paul Dickey. 


THE VOICE ON THE WIRE. 
By Eustace Hale Ball. 


JACK CHANTY. 
By Hulbert Footner. 


THE LOST PARADISE. 
By Frederick A. Kummer. 


BETTY ZANE. 
By Zane Grey. 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 
They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 
“*These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
reader some idea as to the sweetness, and charm 
of the remainder of the volume.”’—Louisville Times. 


Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue New Haven, Conn. 


See how more 








Book Briefs 


(Continued from page, Advertising Seciion) 


sive, and wholly home-made garden set | 
where the worker can lift up his eyes | 


unto the hills whence cometh his help. 


Panama Canal 
Trade Competition, The. 


Hutchinson. The Macmillan Company. 


A careful study of the economic-geo- | 
graphic questions involved in the open- 


ing of the great waterway, by a college 
professor who has spent years in ac- 


cumulating a mass of statistics on the | 
The work is of a fundamental | 
conditions, | 


subject. 
character, showing general 
and is not a prophecy nor a stimulus to 


any particular enterprise. Its sole effort | 
is to show precisely what differences | 


have come about, through the construc- 
tion of the Canal, in various trade rela- 
tions affecting a considerable portion of 
the world. 

Plea for Christian Science, A. By 
Charles Herman Lea. J. M. Dent. 


A second and revised edition of a book | 


that calls for a thorough and unbiased 
investigation of Christian Science and 
providing a challenge to its critics. 


Rational Athletics for Boys. By Fred- | 
erick J. Reilly. D. C. Heath & Co. 90 


cents, postpaid. 


The plan presented in Reilly’s Ration- 
al Athletics for Boys has been worked | 
out—and used with great success—for | 
boys in an elementary school, where the | 
conditions would seem to be perhaps the | 
most likely to jeopardize the success of | 


any such plan. From this presentation, 
the same method can easily be modified, 
by those familiar with the conditions, for 
any high schools or colleges. Boys’ clubs, 


Boy Scout patrols, summer camps, even | 

















and International | 
By Lincoln | 


The Page Company :: 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Another Hit 





From 


Page’s 


L. M. M : 
ontgomery s List 


new ANNE book 


Anne of the Island 


Fourth Printing. Published One Month 


Net $1.25; carriage paid $1.40 


The grown up ANNE is already repeating the 
success of her younger self made in those incom- 
parable books of yester-year and every year: 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


(310th Thousand) 


ANNE OF AVONLEA 


(109th Thousand) 


Publishers :: 


Boston 






































O NE day a few months ago a woman novelist of national reputation 
found herself in a New York hospital with three or four weeks of 
convalescence ahead of her. Lying there, looking up at the ceiling, she 
went back over the period when, alone, almost penniless, seventeen and 
ablaze with life, she set out from Canada to fight heft way in a business 
world of men and to seek adventure in a world wherein everybody, espe- 
cially men, seemed to her marvelously romantic figures. A great deal 
happened to her, and in a very great hurry; and the convalescent, run- 
ning back over that thrilling, colorful time, began to set it down on 
paper. It was a tour de force—one hundred thousand words written in 
two weeks. And she called it 


A 
BOOK 


OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


The book is anonymous, of course. It is a breathless story of love, 
adventure, and daring. It is worth a dozen sociological volumes as a 
revelation of what the eager, attractive, romantically innocent girl meets 
who goes forth into the business world of men. It is a literary gem as 
a perfectly transparent self-revelation of character. The personality re- 
vealed on every page is one of almost uncanny fascination. She is, as 
the book shows, the daughter of an English-Irish artist and a mother 
who had spent her early days traveling about the country of her birth as 
a dancer and tight-rope walker. She has that peculiar sensitiveness of 
the artist which catches and records those over- and under-tones of 
prosaic life that constitute romance. She has the childlike, often the 
appalling, simplicity and frankness of a race far removed from the 
Anglo-Saxon. Otherwise she could not have had the experiences she 
had, nor written them in the manner of “ME.” 


Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 





Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York City 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Ready September First 


The Single-Code Girl 


By BELL ELLIOTT PALMER 


Frontispiece in Color by Chase Emerson 
12mo. Cloth. 400 Pages. 


Color Wrapper 
Price, Net $1.25. 


The most delicate of situations handled with supreme tact, bold 
but never brazen, daring yet always dainty—such is 
**The Single Code Girl.’’—A sleepless, 
unforgetable, brave book. 


The suitor for the hand of a young woman, whose great personal 
charm is enhanced by perfect innocence, in answer to the demand of 
the young woman’s elder brother, her only protector, reveals his life in 
a series of vividly written letters in which he tells his experience with 
the different feminine types—beginning with his first child-sweetheart 
—that have influenced his course. Other romances are involved, and 
no one can read without being drawn on to find some chapter in his or 





her own life faithfully mirrored. 


Every one has views on the great and vital subject of whether the 
the world ought or ought not to expect the “ single-code” of morals for 
both sexes, and every one likes a bright story, consequently the popu- 
larity of The Single-Code Girl has been assured from the first. 


Jean Cabot 
at the House with the 
Blue Shutters 


Fourth and Final Volume of the 
“JEAN CABOT BOOKS” 


By GERTRUDE FISHER SCOTT 
Illustrated by Arthur O. Scott Price, Net $1.00 


A natural, wholesome college story, by 
one who knows her subject and has good 
sense as well as the gift of narration, is the 
best light reading a girl can have. 

Such a group as Jean and her most 
intimate friends could not scatter at 
once, as do most 
college companions 
after graduation,and 
six of them under 
the chaperonage ofa 
married older grad- 
uate and member of 
the same sorority 
spend a most event- 
3 ful summer in a his- 
toric farm-house in 
Maine. 

These books, be- 
ginning with the 
popular “Jean Cabot 
atAshton,” are with- 
out question the best stories of a girl’s life 
at college that have ever been written, and 
full of interest and helpfulness for any girl, 
whether intending to go to college or not. 


JEAN CABO 

at the HOUSE 
+ withthe + 
BLUE SHUTTERS 


GERTRUDE FISHER SCOTT 


. tells how exploring 


The Boy with the U. S. 
Life-Savers 


Seventh Volume of the “‘U. S. Service Series" 


By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


Profusely illustrated from photographs supplied or 
loaned by U. S. Government Bureaus 


Large 12mo. Cloth. Decorated Cover. 


Price, $1.50 


A prominent critic lately said that the 
books of this series were especially to be 
commended for the attitude they taught 
toward our government. 

This volume with its typical American 
boy as a center, shows how our Govern- 
ment cares for the 
lives of its citizens 
in the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service, the Life- 
Saving Service and 
in the depths of the 
earth, where men 
from the Bureau of 
Mines take the lead 
in rescue work in 
colliery disasters. It 


expeditions are sent 
to bring back those 
cut off from hope in 
the unmapped regi- 
ons of the world. No one can without 
increased patriotism read of the splendid 
deeds done for humanity by the United 
States Government. 





SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Publishers, BOSTON 








the militia and regular army, organized 
for athletics on this basis, would do vast- 
ly more for the physical welfare of our 
boys and young men than can ever be 
accomplished by the present intensive, 
individual, selective system of athletic 
training. 

Roberts’ Rules of Order Revised for 
Deliberative Assemblies. By General 
Henry M. Robert. Scott, Foresman & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

A new pocket manual based on the 


| well-known and widely-used Rules of 


Order. 


Small Family Cook Book, The. By 
Mary Denson Pretlow. McBride, Nash 
& Co. 

Just the thing for the new wife. Full 
of bright ideas and workable, economical 


| recipes, 


Solitaries of Sambuca, The. By Dan- 


| iel Mauldsley. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Not a religious book, but one dealing 
exclusively with the history, mode of liv- 
ing, habits, dress and views of the Soli- 
taries, who preferred a hermit’s life 
spent in contemplation, meditation and 
mental prayer to the strife and warfare 
of the world. These Solitaries had a 


| superficial resemblance to the Camaldo. 


lese Hermits, but—unlike any other reli- 


| gious order—no vows were taken and one 
| was free to return to the world. 


The object of the book seems to be a 
desire to show to the world the peace 
which may be obtained through close 
communion. 

Song, The. By George P. Upton. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

This expert in music writes an ex- 
position and history of the song, making 
a study of its psychology and its mis- 
sion. All who love old songs will enjoy 
this book. 

Use of Money, The. By E. A. Kirkpat- 
rick. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

One of the “Childhood and Youth” se- 
ries, trying to show parents how to 


| train their children to the proper hand- 


ling and use of money. There is much 
sound advice in the volume, and as the 
home is one not often touched upon by 
educators, the book will prove of unusual 
value. 

Victors of Peace. 
Harper & Brothers. 

A book of wonder stories, tales of 
peaceful achievement in modern life. 
They are epics of conquests, of the ele- 
ments, of building up, not tearing down. 
The author’s great story-telling gifts— 


By F. J. Gould. 


| which the American public had a chance 
| to become acquainted with in 1911 and 


1913 when Mr. Gould lectured through- 
out the country—have always been used 
in the service of peace and good-will. 
Among the stories told with a high- 


| hearted enthusiasm which should stir the 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


heart of every young reader are tales of 
great irrigation projects in our own 
West, the war against sand, the building 
of great lighthouses. Then there are the 
life stories of devoted men and women 
who have labored for others—building 


tunnels, organizing systems of relief and | 


helping the cause of international peace. 


War Book of the German General 
Staff. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

The official book of rules for the guid- 
ance of officers of the German army. A 
military text-book of much interest even 
to the general reader. 


When Blood is Their Argument. By 
Ford Madox Hueffer. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

An indictment of German Kultur and 
economic position today, caustic yet care- 
ful, humanly interesting yet learned, 
based on Mr. Hueffer’s years of resi- 
dence in Germany and his wide study of 
German scholarship and politics. 

The author is the grandson of the 
famous painter, Ford Madox 
brother of the author, 


portant novels as The Good Soldier, The 


Fifth Queen and verses and critical | 


essays. 


Whither? Houghton Mifflin Company. | 
An unsigned article in “The Atlantic | 


Monthly” is here reprinted in a neat 
book of seventy-five readable pages. The 
essential idea is that true progress is 
more spiritual than material, but that 
our materialistic age does not so regard 
it. The argument is simply and serious- 
ly put and, in the main, is corrective of 
a rushing, sordid and grasping age from 
the Christian point of view. Its weak- 
ness is in its conservative obeisance to 


the myth of the supposedly “good old | 
times” when morals were better and re- | 
One has only to look | 
intelligently at the faults of his great- | 


ligion was truer. 


grandfather’s time—or later, to see that 
if we have departed from some good 


things we have also left behind much | 
that was bad and taken on much that is | 
The article would gain in effi- | 


good. 
ciency if better balanced. But it is writ- 
ten with sincere Christian spirit and 
calls a desirable halt to meditate and 
reform. 


Wild Flower Preservation. 
Coley and C. A. Weatherby. F. A. Stokes 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

This is a guide for collectors, showing 
how wild flower specimens may be pre- 
served in a dainty and worth-while way. 
It tells of methods for mounting, sug- 
gests the kind of notebook to keep, de- 
scribes a botanical outfit, and in brief 
gives a detailed account of ways and 
means to collect, identify and keep in 
good shape. It is a book that will appeal 
to every nature lover. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Brown; | 
Oliver Madox | 
Hueffer; and himself author of such im- | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Revell s Fall Announcements 


By the Athos of * Seer Sand,” ote. 
Hal o’ the Ironsides ,....,.°."3. 7 oe 


f the Days of Cromwell 

Crockett’s last story. A rip-roaring tale of the days of the 

great Oliver—days when the dogs of war were let loose in Eng- 

lish meadows, when the unbeatable Ironsides invoked the spirit 

of the God of battles and “the gallants of England struck home 
for the King.” Net $1.25. 















By the Author of “‘ The Little Angel of Canyon Creek’’ 


A Baby of the Frontier ‘"®°S ¥8SE? 


BRADY 


Mr. Brady is at his best throughout and relates the thrilling 
episodes surrounding the capture by a tribe of Cheyenne Indians 
of the little daughter of the commanding officer of Fort Sullivan, 
with vividness and power. Illustrated, net $1.25. 

















By the Author of ‘‘ Robert Tournay,’’ etc. 


A Maid of Old Virginia 


A fascinating story set in the early days of the Old Dominion, when Sir William 
Berkeley was governor at Jamestown and Charles the Second of infamous memory, sat 
on the throne of England. Illustrated, net $1.25. 


Alaska Days 
with John Muir 


S. HALL YOUNG, D. D. 


The author not only 
knew Muir, but accompan- 
ied him on his journeys 
and exploration trips 
through the frozen country 
of Alaska. The book gives 
a graphic picture of this 
life, which is full of thrills 
which a writer of fiction 
might well envy. Ilus- 
trated, net $1.00. 


WILLIAM SAGE 


A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion 

















Author of ‘‘Friendship’’ 


This New World 
of Ours 


PROF. HUGH BLACK 


“The old order changeth, 
bringing in the new.” To 
a review of our changing 
world—religious, scientific, 
social—Hugh Black brings 
that interpretative skill and 
keen insight which distin- 
guishes all his writings 
and thinking. 16mo. cloth, 
net $1.00. 


Author of ‘‘On the Trail of 

Introducing the 

American Spirit 
EDWARD A. STEINER 








Professor Steiner presents 
an able analysis of what he 
conceives this spirit to be 
and how it finds manifesta- 
tion in aspiration and ideal. 
and of how it is revealed 
and expressed in its attitude 
to certain pressing national 
and international problems. 
Net $1.00. 











By the Author of ‘‘Everybody’s Lonesome,’’ etc. 
CLARA E. 


When My Ship Comes Home tivcuun 


The latest of Miss Laugblin’s stories well sustains her repu- 
tation for Ce agen J and refreshment. None of her previous 
works excell in quaintness or charm this narrative of the two 
argosies which both eventually make safe harbor. Illustrated, 
net $1.00. 





By the Author of ‘‘The Torch Bearer,’’ etc. 
° A Story Based Upon the 
Just Girls Y.W.C.A. “8 Weeks Club” 


“The Eight Weeks Club Movement” of the Y. W. C. A. is 
the motif of this cheery, healthy story of the sort that Mrs. 
Thurston has developed a peculiar genius for writing. Girls 


who have delighted in the pages of her former book will find added pleasure in this new 
one. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 


I. T. THURSTON 
















’? 


By the Author of ‘‘Uncle Sam,"’ etc. 


The Light on the Hill *7=!=2f% Metis MARTHA S. GIELOW 


Prof. Henry M. Penniman, Berea College, Kentucky, says: “The story is an interpre- 
tation of heartache and joy. The insight comes from intimate acquaintance with the 
pathos and potency of our Saxon log cabin kin, dwelling in the southern Appalachians.”— 
N. Y. Times. Illustrated, net $1.00. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK: 158 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO: 125 WABASH AVENUE 
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The 


Handbags 


That Fashionable 
Women Will Carry 
This Fall 


Already the new kinds of 
bags are here—and in designs 
that speak with a very sure 
attraction for women who love 
novel and individual things, 
especially when —as here — 
they are not unduly expensive. 
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Frames in tortoise-shell effect for dress bags of either leather or silk are one of the newer notes. Find 
these in the Wanamaker Leather Goods Section in a generous range of styles to choose from. The bags are 
oval or round, of black or navy blue silk, hung on graceful frames made of celluloid in imitation of tortoise 
shell; there are also white ones on the same sort of white celluloid frames. Price, $3.50. 





Leather bags with the same kind of frame are made of a soft, dull calf, in tan, brown or gray, with 
beautiful silk linings. Price, $10. 












| | For more practical business or shopping use a favorite will be the bag made of dull seal, with siik 
ih lining and with a hand-carved clasp of real elephant tusk ivory, in acorn, bud and other shapes. This comes 
in black, navy blue and brown, at $5 and $10. 


New Mesh Bags Are Delightfully Soft 


i There are several new notes in the silver-plated mesh bags being used this fall, and 
ii all may be seen in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. 
| A fine, pliable and close weave that is almost like a fabric in its suppleness, a slender frame that is 


merely a suggestion of a frame—these points give daintiness ; but as the mesh is soldered and the frame 
weil made, both strength and safety are assured also. The prices on these are $8.75 to $15. 







The new mesh bag in balloon shape is hung from a square frame, and finished with a tassel. 
Prices, $9 to $18. 


The new gate-top mesh bag is pouch-shaped and has a tiny powder box in the lid. This kind 
costs $2.50 to $7.75. 


Other styles of new mesh bags are priced from $2.50 to $12, and the assortment is large. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbly. 


*»c Who prefer 
Ladies to ose nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 





CASH’S 
WASH TRIMMINGS 
The ideal trimming } 
for chil- 
dren’s 
summer 
dresses. 
Colors # 
are guar- 
if anteed 
| FAST. 
A large 
variety of 
styles and 


can be seen at the 
if John Wanamaker’s 
if stores. 
Write to 


I) 5.&5.cAsH, Lid. | 


Manufacturers 
SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 
622 Chestnut Street 
For their catalogue of 
trimmings, frillings, 
| woven names, etc. 





Do Business by Mail 


Share with svete Rianet atau wi aaa 
build solidly. Choose from following or 
pew | ” 


Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Doctors 
= =—s oe 
Auto Owners 
Our complete book ot mailing statistics 
on 7000 classes of prospective customers free. 
Ress-Gould, 808-J Olive St., St. Louis 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
haestS St.Louis 


‘When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Can You 
[magine? 


A friend, interested as 
you are in all kinds 
of literary work, who 
would come to you 
fortnightly to discuss 
your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion 


This friend would not talk too much at 
each visit. He would not keep you too 
long from your new story, or essay or 
poem. His friendships among other 
writers—successful and aspiring to be 
successful—and among editors would be 
such that he would refine for you, in 
preparation for each visit, practical, help- 
ful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new out- 
look on your work and new inspiration 
to make it more successful. This friend 
would look carefully over about 1,000 
magazines each month to discover for 
you news that would enable you to keep 
abreast of the manuscript requirements 
of editors. He would find correspond- 
ents who would glean 2,000 more maga- 
zines and papers for you so that you 
would always know in advance of prize 
contests, changes in editorial policies, 
suspensions, changes of address, require- 
ments of new publications, film manu- 
facturers, etc. Your imagination goes 
no further. A friend of this admirable 
type would have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s 
a very human, kindly, little 
magazine—The Editor, 
which makes profitable and 
pleasant fortnightly visits to 
the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect 
—one of those who elect to 
leave nothing undone that 
will contribute to their suc- 
cess. The fee is $2.00—it 
pays for 26 fortnightly 
numbers of The Editor for 
oneyear. (Single copy 10c.) 


_The-Editor 


Box G. Ridgewood, N. J. 





R the Children at school a THERMOS 
Lunch Kit is ideal for hot or cold 
class-room lunches and beverages. It is 
an ideal gift forthe “kiddies” on birthdays 


or any time. 


More than ten million Thermos vessels 
are in use throughout the civilized world by 
motorists, yachtsmen, travelers, explorers, 
hunters, fishermen, picknickers, office work- 
ers, and in lunch kits, by children at school 
and workingmen at the factory. 


Every member of the family from infancy 
to old age has daily use for Thermos. It is 
indeed a good servant, both in and away 
from home. 


Serves you right, food or drink— 
hot or cold, when, where 
and as you like 


In the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by keeping infant's milk ice cold, 
pure, sweet and bacteria proof. 


It gives great comfort to the sick, aged 
and infirm—saving many steps for those 
who have them in care. Thermos carafes 
and jugs are ideal for keeping an ever- 
ready supply of ice-cold water, tea, coffee 
or other beverages for day or night use, or 
any liquid may be prepared in advance 
and kept piping hot until ready to serve. 
Thermos Food Jars are convenient for 
keeping ice creams, salads, casseroles, 
chowders, etc., at the proper temperature 
until served. 


Originally expensive Thermos vessels are 
now sold by leading dealers at popular 
prices, 

Bottles from $1.00 up 
Carafes and jugs $3.00 up 
Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations 
that all temperature-retaining bottles are 
Thermos vessels. For your protection and 
ours look for the name THERMOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 


Write for an interesting book on 
Thermos, which tells you why the 
same bottle keeps liquids steaming hot 
Sor 24 hours or ice cold 3 days. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


San Francisco 


New York Toronto 
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To Make the 
Wnting Desk 
a Thing of Comfort 
and Beauty 


Such handsome and useful desk fittings are 
needed as those shown this Autumn 

in the Wanamaker Shop of 

Social Stationery. 


Behind their instant appeal to every woman who sees them lies the story of the way they 
are bought and made. They appeal because they are artistic, interesting, distinguished—and in 
a good many cases they are exclusive to this Shop. Much that you find here we designed and 
ordered, and again the appeal lies in some novel charm or practical improvement that may not 
be had elsewhere. See the new desk sets— 


Of delightful flowered silk in either rose or pale blue effect, mounted under mica and bound and trimmed 
with écras¢ leather to match. These are planned for a woman’s boudoir, and contain all the needed items: a pad of 
medium size, flat blotter with a perpetual calendar, inkstand, penwiper, stamp box, and stationery holder. Price, $15. 


This idea may be carried out with any chintz or linen that is used in the rest of the 
room, each set being made to order and depending in price on the grade of linen selected. 


New sets in gold-tooled leather, for library or den, may be had in tints to match oak, Flemish oak, mission 
or mahogany, and also in Pompeian. Price, $35. ithout the tooling, $10 and $16. 

To match these sets there are little books of various sorts—for addresses, memoranda, clippings, travel notes 
and engagements, and some very well-planned portfolios. 


The Autumn stock of desk fittings in sterling silver is larger than usual, including plain, etched, engraved 
and engine-turned designs. Sets are made up of any number of pieces desired, sold separately. 


Every Woman’s Dressing Table Needs Rose Spéciale Scents 


From year to year this product of the Wanamaker Laboratories grows into greater favor. 
Many women prefer it to any other Queen Mary scent in extract, toilet water and the other 
necessities for their boudoir tables. Some woman has called it ‘June roses all the year ’round,” 
so successfully has the perishable fragrance of real roses been caught and held for the delight 
of the fastidious woman. 

Rose Speciale comes in these forms: 

Extract and toilet water, in two-sizes, $2 and $3.50. Face powder, $1.50. Sachet, $1. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





PLEASING REFLECTIONS 


The Emerson Player Piano 


with all its faithfulness of interpretation is the means of such 
reflections. Behind it, however, is the true instrumental worth 
that produces the Emerson tone—a tone that perfectly reflects 
the conception of the musician. 


Over a hundred thousand purchasers have felt the inspiration 
of the sweet-toned Emerson. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, ™sT°x,Massaciuserrs 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for our beautiful catalog 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 



























By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


The Money Master 


Canada is the scene of Gilbert Parker’s new story, 
which he himself characterizes. as “perhaps the best and 
surely the most pleasing of all my novels.” Those of his 
readers who have always claimed that he is at his best when 
writing of his native country will be more than satisfied 
with his return. A fascinating story of modern life, with 
that background of old French customs and the bright 
coloring of provincial characteristics which have made 
Gilbert Parker’s novels the great romances of British 
America. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net. 


By ZANE GREY 


The Rainbow Trail 


Hitting the trail and taking the reader along with him, 
through the country of adventurous romance, is the best 
thing Zane Grey does. And he’s done it again most 
emphatically in this rainbow novel with the red of strife, 
the blue of thunder love and the violet of mystic romance— 
a story, too, set in the rainbow-colored canyons of Arizona 
and Colorado, Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





A Remarkable List of New Books 











By REX BEACH 


The Heart of the Sunset 


Rex Beach's foot is on his native heath again in his new 
novel—for his heath is wherever the wind blows out of 
doors and men and women are not too much bound by con- 
ventions of dwellers in crowded places. Real incidents of 
the Mexican-Texas border before and after the landing of 
U. S. troops at Vera Cruz are transmuted by Rex Beach 
iuto colorful romance. And, as in his other books, neither 
danger nor death can banish the genuine Beach humor. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


By HOLMAN DAY 


The Landloper 


Humor, Sentiment and Adventure tread upon each 
other’s heels in this new novel of Holman Day’s, filled with 
the quaint, humorous types, such as Mr. Day successfully 
creates. It is the romance of the highroad of a modern 
knight errant who did not set out to redress human wrongs, 
but who did good almost against his will. 

Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





Around Old Chester 


By MARGARET DELAND 


The announcement of a new collection of stories about Old Chester folks will be welcomed the 
country over. Doubtless, readers of Mrs. Deland’s original volume of “Old Chester Tales” would declare 
that Old Chester, thanks to her loving descriptions of it, is the most real of all fictional towns. In 
these seven new tales many of the well-known characters—the beloved Dr. Lavendar, Willie King, and 
others—reappear. 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


The Trail of the Hawk 


Youth bubbles in every line of this novel, youth sane, 
sound, playful and earnest—the joyous spirit of youth, its 
adventuring, with the wide world for its roaming, its loyalty 
and its love. There is realism as well as dreams, but—the 
earth is brushed clean by the wind. The hero is the son of 
a Minnesota carpenter and the blood of his Viking ancestors 
stirred in his veins and helped him to his ambition. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
WILL N. HARBEN 


The Inner Law 


Southern birth, Harvard training. high ambitions, an 
overpowering love—its fruits in both spiritual and material 
things—form part of the vividly intense life-story of the 
hero of this new novel. A wider horizon than anything 
Mr. Harben has heretofore attempted marks “The Inner 
Law.” Mr. Harben shows high spiritual discernment in 
working out the destinies of two groping human beings. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





The Story of a Pioneer 








ANNA HOWARD SHAW, M. D., D.D. 


Frontierswoman, school teacher, preacher, lecturer, ordained minister, physician, worker among the 





poor—and president of the National American Woman’s Suffrage Association—Dr. Anna Shaw has told 
her own life history in an astonishing human document. For the suffragist, this book is the official 
record of the work of the past quarter century; and for the general reader, the record of an unusual, 
brave, active American woman, whose experiences could not be duplicated. 
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Illustrated from photographs. $2.00 net. 
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